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So finely marked are all the choicer productions of Nature, 
that there is no repetition of her more perfect works. In 
the spiritual creation she makes individuals, not classes. 
A great mind is never re-issued. It has neither a prede- 
cessor nor a successor, but has a sphere and a supremacy, 
and is itself alone. How peculiar was the configuration of 
Cicero’s mind, and how unmixed with all other men our 
image of him, though there are no high qualities which 
Nature has more bountifully distributed, in all ages, than 
those of the Orator and Statesman.—A Philosopher has no 
copy; no one, even, who takes up his work exactly where 
he left it, and is marked by no difference but that of time 
and development. Poets, being creators, cannot themselves 
be re-produced. Their eye and heart are special gifts, of 
which God has an infinite supply wherewith to grace and 
signalize anew his Seers and Prophets. Even great generals 
have intellectual realms of their own. There is no con- 
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fusing Alexander with Napoleon, or Hannibal with Wel- 
lington. Nor is this prerogative of singularity confined to 
Genius. In every man who is not an animal, in whom 
mind is more powerful than circumstances, there is some- 
thing informing and spiritual that makes him different 
from all his fellows. Affection, love, grace, tenderness, 
down to shrewd sense, when native to the character, take 
forms as special and varied, as those of Imagination or 
creative Thought. It is found impossible to replace an 
ordinary friend; there is but one of the kind. Some of 
the plainest men one knows, made out of the commonest 
elements, are the mest strongly marked with individuality, 
and defy imitation as much as Genius itself. Nature evi- 
dently designed mankind, if they would but use and enjoy 
their dignities, to be a Commonwealth of spiritual Sove- 
reigns, each kingly and unrivalled in his place. 

This prodigality of Nature is so far from conducing to 
any indifference or neglect of her individual products, that 
it confers an immeasurable value on every remarkable 
man,—for Nature gives no duplicate specimens, and his 
power and form are unique. If you omit an opportunity 
of forming acquaintance with one of her potentates, she 
never shows him to you again. She condescends to no 
metempsychosis, but is ever engaged in new creations. 
Hence the study of every Mind tnat has strongly influenced 
or attracted the world, partakes of the interest of Miracle. 
We contemplate what has not been before, and will not 
be again. LEither its forces, its weapons, were original to 
itself; or were applied to new and hitherto unsuspected 
uses; or were taken up in a spirit, and wielded with a 
power and grace, that has marked them as personal pro- 
perties. —Perhaps to this latter class should be referred the 
eminent man, who for nearly half a century has impresse 
so much of himself upon the most influential kind « 
Literature, the circulating Thought of the day,—and i 
death since the publication of our last Number has brought 
the time when, his work being now all done, an attempt 
may be made to define the nature of his genius, and the 
peculiar value of the services he rendered to mankind. 
Sydney Smith does not belong to the class of great and 
original thinkers, the discoverers of new truth in morals 
or philosophy,—and it may be doubted whether he had not 
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an indisposition to speculative thought that disqualified 
him even to master and appreciate what others have 
attained in these departments. In all his writings we 
remember but one passage, in which either his subject or 
his tendencies of mind had power to lead him to touch 
upon the philosophy of Morals, and upon that solitary oc- 
casion he takes rapid refuge in a shallow and weakly 
reasoned utilitarianism,—stating that the duty of a son to a 
parent depends on the principle of universal good, and is 
praiseworthy only because it is found to promote it,—thus 
looking beyond the moral nature itself for the Rule that 
is to guide it. Neither had he one of those natures which 
become so possessed by spiritual intuitions, by moral 
trusts, that they break forth in an inspired and piercing 
utterance. He had little or nothing of that ethereal touch 
which instantly awakens a diviner consciousness, and 
throws the soul into that state in which nothing comes in 
between it and God. Indeed he does not seem even to 
have apprehended the fact, that spiritual emotions may be- 
come the absolute centre of life and thought to the noblest 
and strongest minds; and, consequently, his celebrated Re- 
views of Methodism, admirable as they are in the exposure 
and correction of its tendencies on the side of fanaticism, 
presumption, and excess, betray an inability in himself to 
understand the inward religious movement which, espe- 
cially in natures to which such movements are so novel 
that they are taken for special interpositions of divine fa- 
vour, self-love and passion may so readily appropriate, 
misinterpret, and corrupt. These are the most unsatis- 
factory of his writings. They show that he did not feel 
some of the deepest truths in connection with the religious 
nature of man, else one so just and moderate could not 
have permitted himself in the unsparing use of coarseness 
and invective against the mere extravagances and _perver- 
sions to which genuine, and critical, spiritual states are 
always liable in impetuous, ignorant, or undisciplined 
minds. But though neither an original thinker, nor 
a deeply moved utterer of profound thoughts, with 
very little of the speculative Philosopher or the Poet 
in his composition, Sydney Smith had a high enthu- 
siasm of his own, for which his peculiar genius enabled 
him to find an expression never surpassed in_ prac- 
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“‘ passionate love for common justice and common sense,”’ 
and his peculiarity was, that when his mind burned in their 
cause, it made whatever opposed their self-evident prin- 
ciples, appear to him in attitudes of the most grotesque and ‘ 
ludicrous absurdity. With him, ridicule was the test of 
truth, the tremendous instrument which, with a heart 
glowing with the love of mankind and a hatred of injus- 
tice, he wielded with all his might, as if it had been the 
very sword of the spirit, against the folly, infatuation, and 
monstrous consequences of falsehood, selfishness, and op- 
pression. It was not employed as a light auxiliary to 
annoy, or taunt, or relieve a graver argument, but as the 
deadly knife with which he cut his way to the heart of 
evil through all its offshoots of confusion and absurdity. 
Wrong, and wrong-doing, appeared to him as egregious 
practical bulls, and its advocates and abettors, if only 
simple and selfish, as Noodles, his favourite designation for 
a large class of men,—if stern-hearted and resolute, as more 
malignantly disordered, monsters of a more odious kind. 
His prevailing perception of the extravagances, the gro- 
tesque monstrosities of intolerance, uncharitableness, and 
inhumanity, often threw him out of sympathy with men 
of a graver enthusiasm, who were attacking the same evils 
with himself, but whose whole soul was too much set 
against the principle and source of wrong, to be satisfied 
with the most telling exposure of its fantastic consequences 
in action, its stupid unconsciousness, or wild tumblings on 
the brinks of precipices, its mad and perilous antics. When 
Mr. Roscoe, for these reasons, complained with some se- 
verity of the style of his lucubrations on prison-discipline, 
he replied in his own way,—‘ Dear Mr. Roscoe should 
remember that men have different tastes, and different 
methods of going to work. We feel these matters as 
deeply as he does. But why so cross upon this or any 
other subject?” He had his own way of going to work, 
and a most effective one it was. He poured banter, scorn, 
laughter, contemptuous indignation upon the practical 
workings of all the Principles that, in his day, oppressed, 
fettered and maddened human beings. He did not deal 
in abstractions, or attack wrong principles at their hidden 
spring. He waited for overt acts, and the moment the 


tical effectiveness. He said of himself, that he had a 
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wrong became concrete, and assumed an outward shape 
which he could depict, he hooted it out of the field with 
an overwhelming exposure of its folly, awkwardness, and 
suicidal absurdity. This was the Power with which nature 
had gifted him, and he used it in the service of philan- 
thropy, charity, and justice, with as solemn a purpose, 
with a self-sacrifice and sense of responsibility as high and 
grave as could possibly animate those who aimed directly, 
with more spiritual weapons, at the heart of evil, and who 
would be totally disqualified, by the genius of their minds, 
to brand and maul its outward form with wit and drollery. 
Of course we do not mean that his fine and benevolent 
employment of wit, humour, and ridicule, constituted the 
whole of his great powers. No man could write more 
vigorously in a level style, or with more of natural pathos 
and eloquence when his feelings were moved. But these 
were not the qualities in which he excelled all his contem- 
poraries.—We have no means of adding to the biographical 
information concerning him derived from the common 
sources, but will follow his public course so far as these 
and his own writings enable us to trace it. 

Sydney Smith was born in 1771 at Woodford, in Essex, 
though the usual residence of his father was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taunton, with which place he seems to have 
constantly maintained a close personal intercourse ; it 
was there he delivered his famous reform Speeches, and 
immortalized Mrs. Partington with her mop and pattens. 
He was educated at Winchester School, and at the age of 
eighteen was elected to a Scholarship of New College, 
Oxtord, of which College he afterwards became a fellow. 
His first Curacy was at Netherhavon near Amesbury. In 
one of his Letters to Archdeacon Singleton he says,—‘“ Till 
thirty years of age I never received a farthing from the 
Church, then €50 per annum for two years,—then nothing 
for ten years.” The occasion of his leaving this poor cu- 
racy he relates in the preface to his collected writings :— 

“When I first went into the Church, I had a curacy in the 
middle of Salisbury Plain. The Squire of the parish (Mr. Hicks 
Beach] took a fancy to me, and requested me to go with his son 
to reside at the University of Weimar ; before we could get there, 
Germany became the seat of war, and in stress of politics we put 


into Edinburgh, where | remained five years. The principles of the 
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French Revolution were then fully afloat, and it is impossible to 
conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. Among the 
first persons with whom I became acquainted were Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray, and Lord Brougham; all of them maintaining 
opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty 
of Dundas, then exercising supreme power over the northern di- 
vision of the island.” 


It was among these associates, and at his suggestion, 
that the Edinburgh Review came into existence. Sydney 
Smith was its first Editor, and its first Number appeared 
in the November of 1802. He speaks of his origination of 
this Journal in bigoted and illiberal times, and of the in- 
fluence it has exerted upon the social and political history 
of the last forty years, with an honest pride :— 


‘To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review, the state of 
England at the period when that journal began should be had in 
remembrance. The Catholics were not emancipated—the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts were unrepealed—the Game Laws were hor- 
ribly oppressive—Steel Traps and Spring Guns were set all over 
the country—Prisoners tried for their Lives could have no Coun- 
sel— Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily upon 
mankind—Libel was punished by the most cruel and vindictive 
imprisonments—the principles of Political Economy were littl 
understood—the Law of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the 
worst possible footing—the enormous wickedness of the Slave 
Trade was tolerated—a thousand evils were in existence, which the 
talents of good and able men have since lessened or removed ; and 
these effects have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness 
of the Edinburgh Review.” 


In 1803 he settled in London, leaving the Review, he 
says, in the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Brougham ; but he continued contributing to it up to the 
vear 1829. He had now married the daughter of Mr. 
Pybus, a banker, and was obtaining notoriety as a popular 
and fashionable preacher. He was engaged at the Found- 
ling Hospital, the Fitzroy and Berkely Chapels. — For- 
tunately he was not of materials to be spoiled by a cele- 
brity of this kind. Then too began his long reign as a 
conversationalist, his social reputation as an established 
wit. In 1804, in the same walk of distinction, he lectured 
at the Royal Institution on Moral Philosophy, to a fashion- 
able audience. In 1806, a Whig administration came into 
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power, and Lord Erskine gave him the living of Foston in 
Yorkshire, worth £500 a-year. Here he continued for 
more than twenty years, performing the duties of a parish 
clergyman with a characteristic faithfulness, simplicity, and 
, kindness. At the expiration of this period Lord Lynd- 
hurst made him a Prebendary of Bristol Cathedral, on 
which he exchanged his Yorkshire living for the rectory of 
Combe Flory in Gloucestershire. And finally, when he 
was about the age of sixty-two,—as he says, “in his grand 
climacteric,” Lord Grey made him a Canon of St. Paul’s, 
and restored him to London for the one half, at least, of 
every year. 

His best known work, “ Letters on the Subject of the 
Catholics, to my brother Abraham, who lives in the country ; 
by Peter Plymley,” was one of the earliest of his produc- 
tions. His first Review was published in 1802, and Peter 
Plymley in 1808. There was but a faint note of prepara- 
tion in his previous writings for the fulness and perfection 
4 of Plymley’s power. The same character of mind, indeed, 

is apparent in the lightness and felicity of the style, and in 
the careful avoidance of all abstract topics, all thin reason- 
ings on first principles; but the only palpable forerunner of 
Plymley was a review of a Sermon by a Dr. Langford on 
the Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society. The whole 
review does not occupy half a page, and is as follows :-— 


**An accident which happened to the gentleman engaged in re- 
viewing this Sermon, proves, in the most striking manner, the 
importance of this Charity for restoring to life, persons in whom the 
vital power is suspended. He was discovered, with Dr. Langford’s 
discourse lying open before him, in a state of the most profound 
sleep; from which he could not, by any means, be awakened for a 
great length of time. By attending, however, to the rules pre- 
scribed by the Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, 
applying hot flannels, and carefully removing the discourse itself 
to a great distance, the critic was restored to his disconsolate 
brothers. 

‘“‘The only account he could give of himself was, that he re- 
members reading on regularly, till he came to the following pathetic 
description of a drowned tradesmen ; beyond which, he recollects 


nothing.’ —— 


The somnolency of sermons was an usual joke with him, 
and he did not spare his own; but we have observed that 
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when a man turns his satire upon himself, he never very 
strongly deserves it, and is sure not to be much hurt by it. 
Blanco White used to relate that he once complained to 
Sydney Smith of long and weary nights of utter sleepless- 
ness, owing to miserable health. “I can furnish you,” 
replied Smith, “ with an infallible soporific. I have pub- 
lished two volumes of Sermons. I will send them to you; 
they will last you a long time. You are to take them into 
bed with you, and begin at the beginning. Before you 
have read three pages you will be fast; but take care that 
you put the candle in a safe place, or, you will sleep so 
sound, you will be burned to death.” 

The peculiar merit of Plymley is in the faithful picture 
it gives of the fears, prejudices, and absurdities, on the 
subject of the Roman Catholics, of the common run of 
Englishmen, represented, as a class, by brother Abraham, 
an excellent and worthy man, but “a bit of a goose.” 
When presented just as they were, with every thing that 
could obscure their folly or conceal their true character 
taken away, the religious antipathies of the times, though 
never exaggerated, produced a more ludicrous effect than 
the most extravagant caricature, for with the liveliest per- 
ception of whatever was laughable or monstrous in a false 
position, there was the additional enjoyment of an exact 
likeness. The great principles of religious toleration re- 
quired no abstract exposition; what was wanted was, that 
every mind in England should be filled with vivid images 
of the folly and absurdity of the existing state of things. 
Plymley paints the grotesque features of injustice, and in 
describing the restriction of a Roman Catholic’s liberty, is 
uot very particular whether the limitation is of the liberty 
to pray, or the liberty to plunder, enjoyed by his more for- 
tunate Protestant fellow-subject. In this way the severest 
lessons are conveyed, the keenest exposures of Protestant 
rapacity confining all the prey to itself under the guise of 
a religious zeal, whilst nothing is directly stated but the 
natural effect on the minds of men, of witnessing a mono- 
poly of jobbing and enjoyment, themselves being jobless 
and joyless. The following is an exact picture of what 
Ireland was, and the sense of oppression produced by it is 
not a whit the less, because the equality it humorously 
pleads for is a reciprocity of peculation. It is when pre- 
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sented in such forms that the most obtuse men see the 
odious character of their passions, and discover their hypo- 
crisy. 


a Protestant Privileges in Ireland. 


-‘*The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of jobbing. 
They have a power of making acounty rate to a considerable extent 
for roads, bridges, and other objects of general accommodation. 
‘You suffer the road to be brought through my park, and I will 
have the bridge constructed in a situation where it will make a 
beautiful object to your house. You do my job, and I will do yours.’ 
These are the sweet and interesting subjects which occasionally oc- 
cupy Milesian gentlemen while they are attendant upon this grand 
inquest of justice. But there is a religion it seems even in jobs ; 
and it will be highly gratifying to Mr. Perceval to learn that no 
man“in Ireland who believes in seven sacraments can carry a pub- 
lic road, or bridge, one yard out of the direction most beneficial to 
the public, and that nobody can cheat that public, who does not 
expound the scriptures in the purest and most orthodox manner. 
This will give pleasure to Mr. Perceval: but from his unfairness 
upon these topics, I appeal to the justice and the proper feelings of 
Mr. Huskisson. I ask him if the human mind can experience a 
more dreadful sensation than to see its own jobs refused, and the 
jobs of another religion perpetually succeeding? I ask him his 
opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a man through 
life to a lean and plunderless integrity. He knows that human 
nature cannot and will not bear it ; and if he were to paint a poli- 
tical Tartarus, it would be an endless series of snug expectations 
and cruel disappointments. These are a few of many dreadful 
inconveniences which the Catholics of all ranks suffer from the laws 
by which they are at present oppressed. Besides, look at human 
nature :—what is the history of all professions? Joel is to be 
brought up to the Bar: has Mrs. Plymley the slightest doubt 
of his being chancellor? Do not his two shrivelled aunts live in 
the certainty of seeing him in that situation, and of cutting out 
with their own hands his equity habiliments? And I could name 
a certain minister of the Gospel who does not, in the bottom of 
his heart, much differ from these opinions. Do you think that the 
fathers and mothers of the holy Catholic Church are not as absurd 
as Protestant papas and mammas? The probability I admit to be, 
in each particular case, that the sweet little blockhead will in fact 
never get a brief; but I will venture to say, there is not a parent, 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Bantry Bay, who does not conceive 





that his child is the unfortunate victim of the exclusion, and that 
nothing short of positive law could prevent hisuwn dear pre-eminent 
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Paddy from rising to the highest honours of the State. So with 
the army and pariiament ; in fact, few are excluded ; but, in ima 
gination, all: you keep twenty or thirty Catholics out, and you 
lose the affections of four millions ; and, let me tell you, that recent 
circumstances have by no means tended to diminish in the minds 4 
of men that hope of elevation beyond their rank which is so con- 
genial to our nature: from pleading for John Roe to taxing John 
Bull, from jesting for Mr. Pitt and writing in the Anti-Jacobin, to 
managing the affairs of Europe—these are lessons which seem to 
justify the fondest dreams of mothers and of aunts.”—Peter 
Plymley. Works, iii. 362. 


What could more effectively expose the mad iniquity of 
religious persecution, than the following piece of Advice to 
the Church Establishment, that they should look out for 
safe subjects, and indulge their favourite propensities at 
their ease, undisturbed by fear ? 

The Duty of gratifying the love of insolence in a safe way. 

“« As it seems necessary to your idea of an established Church 
to have somebody to worry and torment, suppose we were to se- 
lect for this purpose William Wilberforce, Esq., and the patent 
Christians of Clapham. We shall by this expedient enjoy the 
same opportunity for cruelty and injustice, without being exposed 
to the same risks ; we will compel them to abjure vital clergymen 
by a public test, to deny that the said William Wilberforce has 
any power of working miracles, touching for barrenness or any 
other infirmity, or that he is endowed with any preternatural gift 
whatever. We will swear then to the doctrine of good works ; 
compel them to preach common sense, and to hear it ; to frequent 
Bishops, Deans, and other high Churchmen ; and to appear (once 
in the quarter at least) at some melodrame, opera, pantomime, or 
other light scenical representation ; in short, we will gratify the 
love of insolence and power ; we will enjoy the old orthodox sport 
of witnessing the impotent anger of men compelled to submit to 
civil degradation, or to sacrifice their notion of truth to ours. 
And all this we may do without the slightest risk, because their 
numbers are, as yet, not very considerable. Cruelty and injus- 
tice must of course exist; but why connect them with danger ? 
Why torture a bull-dog, when you can get a frog or a rabbit. I 
am sure my proposal will meet with the most universal approba- 
tion. Do not be apprehensive of any opposition from ministers. 


If it is a case of hatred, we are sure that one man will defend it 





by the Gospel : if it abridges human freedom, we know that 
another will find precedents for it in the Revelution.’’—Plymley 
in. 3807 
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Yet amid all this wit there is never for a moment the 
slightest levity. He never forgets, nor lets you forget, 
that justice and human rights are sacred things,—and one 
of the marvels of his genius is the solemn impression he 
produces of duty and obligation in the midst of exuberant 
humour. You have no sense of a scoffer or jester, but of 
a man of a noble and impassioned earnestness in the cause 
of good government and good feeling, whose scoffs and 
jests proceed out of the very intensity of his perception of 
the absurd extravagance of selfish evil. And this makes a 
peculiarity in his style-—of which we remember no other 
example. Other writers put their solemn passages in one 
sentence, and their jests inanother. With Sydney Smith, 
so entirely was his wit an instrument of his noblest and 
gravest convictions, you are carried through pleasantry into 
the deepest pathos, not only without violence or discord- 
ance, but by means of the very cheerfulness of mind, 
the light-hearted benevolence, which occasions an exquisite 
and painful sensibility to the cruel images of suffering. 
We give an example, not as the best, but as the best that 
immediately presents itself, in which the most solemn effect 
is produced by bringing sleek, selfish ease, and careless 
cruelty to others, into the same sentence, to look one 
another in the face. 





Mr. Perceval’s domestic Ease, and official Vigour. 


‘“‘ If I lived at Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret ; if I 
walked to church every Sunday before eleven young gentlemen of 
my own begetting, with their faces washed, and their hair pleas- 
ingly combed ; if the Almighty had blessed me with every earthly 
comfort,—how awfully would I pause before I sent forth the flame 
and the sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, generous, open- 
hearted peasants of Ireland! How easy it is to shed human 
blood—how easy it is to persuade ourselves that it is our duty to 
do so—and that the decision has cost us a severe struggle—how 
much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears been the 
cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind—how diffi- 
cult and how noble it is to govern in kindness, and to found an 
empire upon the everlasting basis of justice and affection !—But 
what do men call vigour? ‘To let loose hussars and to bring up 
artillery,—to govern with lighted matches, and to cut, and push, 
and prime—I call this, not vigour, but the s/oth of cruelty and ig- 
norance. The vigour I[ love, consists in finding out wherein sub- 
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jects are aggrieved, in relieving them, in studying the temper and 
genius of a people, in consulting their prejudices, in selecting 
proper persons to lead and manage them, in the laborious, wateh- 
ful, and difficult task of increasing public happiness, by allay- 
ing each particular discontent.’””—Plymley’s Letters.—iii. 370. 
Looking at Sydney Smith’s writings now collected to- 
gether, which show the interests and pursuits of his mind 
for a long series of years, we are struck with the exclu- 
sively practical direction of his sympathies. His great 
powers never wander from the business and the bosoms of 
men. There is hardly what could be called a literary or 
critical article in the whole four volumes. The nearest ap- 
proach to such is in the admirable disquisitions on Profes- 
sional and Female Education, in which, however, there is 
nothing of mere speculation, but a most vigorous contest 
with what he deemed enormous practical evils. This prac- 
tical character kept him from being an Jdealist in any- 
thing, and often gave a homely and shrewd, rather than 
a very pure and elevated, tone to his reasonings. He had 
a horror of those who “‘ would govern mankind with a dic- 
tionary,” and he would have placed Mr. Grote with his 
Ballot-box, and a Senior Proctor, or an Examining Chaplain 
to a Bishop, in the same class, as equally unfit to manage 
mankind. With substantial justice he was content to put 
up with a vast deal that was miserable, and even unjust, 
in detail, and would have preferred a good working scheme, 
with a little jarring and roughness now and then, to the 
most perfect constitution founded on theoretic views of fun- 
damental and inalienable rights. On this account he 
seems never to have been struck by the inherent injustice 
of the National establishment of one sect of Christianity, 
because there was nothing he dreaded so much as ignorant, 
fanatical, vulgar teachers of Religion; and he knew no other 
way of suppressing these than by an Establishment supplying 
a highly educated clergy, and considered any very wide de- 
parture from the existing Establishment an impossibility in 
England. The same practical view reconciled him to all 
the details of injustice and inequalities within the Church 
itself. Highly educated and gifted men must be tempted 
into it at any cost ; and since the Church property did not 
supply a hberal provision for all her Ministers, some must 
almost starve, that these choicer spirits may be rewarded, 
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and a succession of them kept up. Since the Church could 
not pay on a regularly graduated scale of merit and service, 
she must pay by Lottery, and a vast number of eminent 
men be brought within her walls by the hope of a few 
prizes. It did not shock him, that the lottery, according to 
its nature, gave the prizes to the inferior men, as being 
the more numerous—or that it turned out no lottery, but a 
close system of patronage. Even so, it brought immense 
quantities of capital into the Church, the private pro- 
perty of men looking for the prizes, and Sydney Smith 
seems to have believed that the well-being of Religion and 
the worldly dignity of her minsters, as a class, were inse- 
parable things. He had no belief that religion alone could 
draw unto her the higher order of minds; or that capacity, 
genius, and knowledge, would devote themselves to the 
spiritual interests of mankind, without at least the chance 
of reaching great distinction and ligh pay. All this gives 
a worldly tone to every thing he wrote on the subject of the 
Establishment, a worldliness that had no place in his own 
character or actions, but which he would have deemed 
himself an idle theorist if he had neglected to include in 
any view of a practical question. We confess we consider 
it one of the worst operations of an Establishment that it 
generates this distrust of personal purity in Religion, an in- 
credulousness as to her ministers deriving all becoming dig- 
nity and influence from their character and office alone. 
We hardly ever met a clergyman who could understand that 
a dissenting minister neither flattered nor managed his 
congregation, nor cautiously considered what effect his 
sayings and doings might have upon his yearly income. It 
is a part of the fixed faith of every clergyman, that there is 
no way of avoiding subserviency in the ministers of reli- 
gion, but by taking from them all temptation to cajole their 
people; and this faith we consider very gross and demoral- 
ising in those who ought to feel and maintain, in all things, 
the practical sufficiency of pure and right sentiment. Ac- 
cordingly, the Establishment itself exhibits the grossest 
abuses of the Voluntary principle. In the few cases where 
there is popular election in the Church, there are scandal- 
ous scenes of canvassing ; indecent solicitation, on the part 
of the candidates ; rival committees and committee-rooms ; 


which would offend, and in fact are totally unknown to, the 
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poorest and smallest Dissenting congregation. Yet it is 
from its own practice in these few cases, that the Church 
judges of the habits of Dissenters. She acts upon that 
which is a first principle with her, that independent sup- 
port is essential to honourable delicacy. Even in the ‘ Frag- 
ment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church,’ just published, 
he describes what would happen in England, if the Church 
here, like the Church of Rome in Ireland, was left to draw 
her revenues from her people. ‘To give liveliness to the 
picture, he supposes the Church to be Roman Catholic. 
Dr. Hodgson, rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
Dean of Carlisle, would then have the following kind of 
clerical intercourse with his rich parishioners :— 


“The Doctor tells Mr. Thompson he will not marry him to 
Miss Simpson under £30; Thompson demurs, and endeavours to 
beat him down. The Doctor sees Miss Simpson; finds her verv 
pretty : thinks Thompson hasty, and after a long and undignified 
negotiation, the Doctor gets his fee. Soon after this he receives 
a message from Place the tailor, to come and anoint him with ex- 
treme unction. He repairs to the bedside, and tells Mr. Place that 
he will not touch him under a suit of clothes, equal to £10; the 
family resist, the altercation goes on before the perishing artizan, 
and the price is reduced to £8, and Mr. Place is oiled. On the 
ensuing Sunday the child of Lord B. is to be christened : the god 
fathers and godmothers will only give a sovereign each ; the Doc- 
tor refuses to do it for the money, and the Church is a scene of 
clamour and confusion. These are the scenes which, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would take place here, for the congregation 
want the comfort of religion without fees, and will cheat the cler- 
gyman if they can; and the clergyman who means to live, must 
meet all these artifices with stern resistance.” 


Making all allowance for the wantonness of humour, 
there is in this an evident distrust of the possible existence 
of right relations between clergy and people, except when 
the Law fixes the emoluments and the fees. The Law, too, 
must fix pretty high emoluments; for, in another place, 
he deliberately states that an average income of £250 per 
annum, secured to each clergyman, would yield ministers of 
religion little less coarse than agricultural labourers, and fit 
only for the society of the squire’s kitchen. Consequently 
he maintains, since the people will not adequately support 
all clergymen, that there is nothing for it but to make a 
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lottery out of the Church revenues, and pay by hope and 
expectation. 


A cunning manner of paying a Clergy out of small reve- 
nmues. 


‘‘It seems a paradoxical statement, but the fact is, that the 
respectability of the Church as well as of the Bar, is almost 
entirely preserved by the unequal division of their revenues. A 
Bar of one hundred Lawyers travel the Northern Circuit, 
enlightening provincial ignorance, curing local partialities, dif- 
fusing knowledge, and dispensing justice in their route; it is 
quite certain that all they gain is not equal to all that they spend ; 
if the profits were equally divided, there would not be six-and- 
eightpence for each person, and there would be no Bar at all. At 
present, the success of the leader animates them all—each man 
hopes to be a Scarlett or a Brougham—and takes out his ticket 
in a lottery, by which the mass must infallibly lose, trusting 
(as mankind are apt to do) to his good fortune, and believ- 
ing that the prize is reserved for him, disappointment and defeat 
for others. So it is with the Clergy; the whole income of the 
Church, if equally divided, would be about £250 for each minis- 
ter. Who would go into the Church and spend £1,200 or 
£1,500 upon his education, if such were the highest remunera- 
tion he could ever look to? At present, men are tempted into 
the Church by the prizes of the Church, and bring into that 
Church a great deal of capital, which enables them to live in de- 
cency, supporting themselves, not with the money of the public, 
but with their own money, which, but for this temptation, would 
have been carried into some retail trade. The offices of the 
Church would then fall down to men little less coarse and ignorant 
than agricultural labourers—the clergyman of the parish would 
soon be in the squire’s kitchen ; and all this would take place in 
a country where poverty is infamous ! 

“In fact, nothing can be more unjust and idle than the reason- 
ing of many lavmen upon Church matters. You choose to have 
an Establishment—God forbid you should choose otherwise! and 
you wish to have men of decent manners, and good education, as 
the Ministers of that establishment; all this is very right; but are 
youwilling to paythem as such men ought to be paid? Are youwill- 
ing to pay to each clergyman, confining himself to one spot, and 
giving up all his time to the care of one parish, a salary of £500 
per annum? To do this would require three millions to be added 
to the present Revenues of the Church ; and such an expenditure 
is impossible! What then remains if you will have a clergy, and 
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will not pay them equitably and separately, than to pay them un- 
equally and by lottery ? and yet this very inequality, which secures 
to you a respectable Clergy upon the most economical terms, 
is considered by laymen as a gross abuse. It is an abuse, however, 
which they have not the spirit to extinguish by increased munifi- 
cence to their clergy, nor justice to consider as the only other 
method by which all the advantages of a respectable establishment 
can be procured ; but they use it at the same time as a topic for 
sarcasm, and a source of economy. 

‘“« This it will be said is a Mammonish view of the subject ; itis 
so, but those who make this objection forget the immense effect 
which Mammon produces upon religion itself. Shall the Gospel 
be preached by men paid by the state? Shall these men be taken 
from the lower orders, and be meanly paid? shall they be men of 
learning and education? and shall there be some magnificent en- 
dowments to allure such men into the church? Which of these 
methods is the best for diffusing the rational doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ? notin the age of the Apostles, not in the abstract, time- 
less, nameless, placeless land of philosophers, but in the year 
1837, in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinning, tallow-melting king- 
dom of Great Britain, bursting with opulence, and flying from 
poverty as the greatest of human evils.’—First Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton.— iil. 43. 

The same argument is advanced, in the most amusing 
manner, as a reason for not destroying some of the pre- 
bends residentiary, though there was no occasion for them, 
except as dures into a Church poor upon the whole. 


Sinecure Prebends and the Church Lottery. 


‘* What harm does a Prebend do, in a politico-economical point 
of view? The alienation of the property for three lives, or 
twenty-one years, and the almost certainty that the tenant has of 
renewing, give him sufficient interest in the soil for all purposes 
of cultivation, and a long series of elected Clergymen is rather 
more likely to produce valuable members of the community, than 
a long series of begotten squires. Take, for instance, the Cathe- 
dral of Bristol, the whole estates of which are about equal to 
keeping a pack of fox-hounds. If this had been in the hands of 
a country gentleman ; instead of Precentor, Succentor, Dean, and 
Canons, and Sexton, you would have had huntsmen, whippers-in, 
dog-feeders, and stoppers of earths; the old squire, full of foolish 
opinions and fermented liquids, and a young gentleman of gloves, 
waistcoats and pantaloons: and how many generations might it 
be before the fortuitous concourse of noodles would produce such 
a man as Professor Lee, one of the Prebendaries of Bristol, and 
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by far the most eminent oriental scholar in Europe. The same argu- 
ment might be applied to every Cathedral in England. How many 
hundred coveys of squires would it take to supplvas much knowledge 
as is condensed in the heads of Dr. Coppleston, or Mr. Tate, of 
St. Paul's ? and what a strange thing it is that such a man as Lord 
John Russell, the Whig leader, should be so squirrel-minded as to 
wish for a movement without object or end! Saving there can be 
none, for itis merely taking from one Ecclesiastic to give it to 
another ; public clamour, to which the best man must sometimes 
yield, does not require it; and so far from doing any good, it 
would be a source of infinite mischief to the Establishment. 

‘“‘If you were to gather together a parliament of Curates on the 
hottest Sunday in the year, after all the services, sermons, burials, 
and baptisms of the day were over, and to offer them such an in- 
crease of salary as would be produced by the confiscation of the 
Cathedral property, 1 am convinced they would reject the measure, 
and prefer splendid hope, and the expectation of good fortune in 
advanced life, to the trifling improvement of poverty which sucha 
fund could afford. Charles James, of London, was a Curate; the 
Bishop of Winchester was a Curate; almost every rose-and- 
shovel man has been a Curate in his time. All curates hope to 
draw great prizes. 

**T am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers how very 
much the great emoluments of the Church are flung open to the 
lowest ranks of the community. Butchers, bakers, publicans, 
schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing their children elevated to the 
mitre. Let a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the battlements 
of Northumberland House, has his little muffin-faced son the 
smallest chance of getting in among the Percies, enjoying a share 
of their luxury and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound 
and horn upon the Cheviot Hills? But Jet him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little farther, till he reaches St. Paul’s Church- 
vard, and all his thoughts are changed when he sees that beauti- 
ful fabric ; it is not impossible that his little penny roll may be in- 
troduced into that splendid oven. Young Crumpet is sent to 
school—takes to his books—spends the best years of his life, as 
all eminent Englishmen do, in making Latin verses—knows that 
the crum in crum-pet is long, and the pet short—goes to the Uni- 
versitv—gets a prize for an essay on the Dispersion of the Jews— 
takes orders—becomes a Bishop’s Chaplain—has a young noble- 
man for his pupil—publishes an useless classic, and a serious call 
to the unconverted—and then goes through the Elvsian transi- 
tions of Prebendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long train of purple, 
profit, and power. 

‘Tt will not do to have only four persons in each Cathedral, 
Curistian TEACHER.—No. 28. P 
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upon the supposition that such a number will be sufficient for all 
the men of real merit who ought to enjoy such preferment; we 
ought to have a steady confidence that the men of real merit will 
always bear a small proportion to the whole number ; and that in 
proportion as the whole number is lessened, the number of men of 
merit provided for will be lessened also. If it were quite certain 
that ninety persons would be selected, the most remarkable for 
conduct, piety, and learning, ninety offices might be sufficient ; 
but out of these ninety are to be taken tutors to Dukes and Mar- 
quisses, paid in this way by the public; Bishops’ Chaplains run- 
ning tame about the palace; elegant Clergymen of small under- 
standing, who have made themselves acceptable in the drawing- 
rooms of the mitre; Billingsgate Controversialists, who have 
tossed and gored an Unitarian. So that there remain but a few 
rewards for men of real merit—yet these rewards do infinite 
good; and in this mixed, checkered way, human affairs are con- 
ducted.’’—Vol. iii. 89. 


When he is asked whether the just influence of a 
minister of religion depends on the largeness of his 
emoluments, and whether something more of equality 
should not be observed in the Church, he replies, more 
suo, by a Portrait. 


An average Clergyman. 
“Then a picture is drawn of a Clergyman with £130 per an- 
num, who combines all moral, physical, and intellectual advan- 
tages, a learned man, dedicating himself intensely to the care of 
his parish—of charming manners and dignified deportment—six 
feet two inches high, beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the Cardinal Virtues and the Ten 
Commandments,—and it is asked with an air of triumph if such a 
man as this will fall intocontempt on account of his poverty? But 
substitute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting Minister, 
obese, dumpy, neither ill-natured nor good-natured; neither 
learned nor ignorant, striding over the stiles to Church, with a 
second-rate wife—dusty and deliquescent—and four parochial 
children, full of Catechism and bread and butter: or let him be 
seen in one of those Shem, Ham and Japhet buggies—made on 
Mount Ararat soon after the subsidence of the waters, driving in 
the Hich-street of Edmonton, among all his pecuniary, sapona- 
ceous, oleaginous parishioners. Can any man of common sense 
say that all these outward circumstances of the Ministers of reli- 
vion have no bearing on religion itself ?’’—iii. 132. 


After having laughed at this characteristic sketch, it 
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occurs to one to ask what is its value in the argument ? 
Could this obese and dumpy man be elevated into dignity, 
by an addition of income, in esse or in posse; and upon 
the present Lottery or Patronage scheme, as opposed to an 
equitable distribution Plan, will you not find all these 
ordinary mortals in the lowest places, in the closest associ- 
ation with that very poverty which such men cannot 
contend against? Ifthere must be average men, unin- 
teresting nobodies , according to this view they should be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, that their dignity may be 
maintained, and the men of accomplishment, and the beau- 
tifully proportioned, might safely take the lower places, as 
equal to the maintenance of their own dignity. But is 
this the way the Lottery works? Are not the obese men 
in the poor curacies, and the men of charming manners 
and natural dignity, in the thrones and the stalls ? 

When Sydney Smith propounded these views, in his 
Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, in 1837, he was a Canon 
of St. Paul’s; and an Ecclesiastical Commission , composed 
of Bishops and Ministers of State, was engage -d in cutting 
down Cathedral superfluities, with the view of augmenting 
small livings, and of abating the scandal of a sinecure 
Church. He fought against this Commission as if the 
existence of Religion itself depended upon the conflict, not 
instigated by selfish considerations (for he had no strong 
interest in the matter, even if he was capable of being so 
influenced), but by his disgust at the conduct of the 
Bishops on the Commission, who were contriving how they 
could stay the clamour which then threatened the Church, 
at the expense of every body and any body but themselves, 
—and by his honest opinion, that only an Establishment 
could keep in check a flood of rant and methodism, and 
that no Establishment, except one with a few prizes and 
many blanks, was possible in England. 

In his Letter to Lord John ——. the chief of the 
Commission, he disdains, as he could well afford to do, the 
imputation of selfish motives. 


a You will, of course, consider measa defe nder of abuses | h iv< 
all my life been just the contrary, and I remember with pleasure, 
thirty years ago, old Lord Stowell saying to me, ‘ Mr. Smith, you 
would have been a much richer manif you had joined us.’ [like 


my dear Lord, the road you are travelling, but I don’t like the pace 
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vou are driving ; too similar to that of the son of Nimshi. Tl always 
feel myself inclined to cry out, Gently, John, gently down hill. 
Put on the drag. We shall be over, if you go so quick. You ‘Il 
do us a mischief.’’— iii. 160. 


The Bishops on the Commission were, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
and Gloucester. They proposed, among other things, to 
abolish certain Prebends, and to take the patronage to 
themselves. The Commission might soon have been 
forgotten, but here are the Bishops in an apologue 
destined to live. 


The manner in which Bishops obey a demand for Church 


Reform. 


“‘I should have thought, if the love of what is just had not 
excited the Commissioner Bishops, that the ridicule of men voting 
such comfortable things to themselves as the Prebendal patronage 
would have alarmed them ; but they want to sacrifice with other 
men’s hecatombs, and to enjoy, at the same time, the character of 
great disinterestedness, and the luxury of unjust spoliation. It 
was thought necessary to make a fund; and the prebends in the 
gift of the Bishops were appropiated tothat purpose. The Bishops 
who consented to this have then made a great sacrifice—true, but 
they have taken more out of our pockets than they have disbursed 
from their own; where then is the sacrifice? They must either 
give back the patronage or the martyrdom ; if they choose to be 
martyrs—which I hope they will do—let them give us back our 
patronage : if they prefer the patronage, they must not talk of being 
martyrs—they cannot effect this double sensuality, and combine the 
sweet flavour of rapine with the aromatic odour of sanctity. 

“We are told, If you agitate these questions among yourselves, 
vou will have the democratic Philistines come down upon you, and 
sweep you all away together. Be it so; I am quite ready to be swept 
away when the time comes. Every body has their favourite death ; 
some delight in apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. I would 
infinitely rather be crushed by democrats, than, under the plea of 
the public good, be mildly and blandly absorbed by Bishops. 

‘‘] met the other day, in an old Dutch Chronicle, with a pas- 
sage so apposite to this subject, that, though it is somewhat tvo 
light for the occasion, I cannot abstain from quoting it. There was 
a great meeting of all the Clergy at Dordrecht, and the Chro- 
nicler thus describes it, which I give in the language of the trans- 
lation :—‘ And there was a great store of Bishops in the town, in 
their robes goodly to behold, and all the great men of the State 
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were there, and folks poured in in boats on the Meuse, the Merve, 
the Khine, and the Linge, coming from the Isle of Beverlandt and 
Isselmond, and from all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort; Armi- 
nians and Gomarists, with the friends of John Barneveldt and of 
Hugh Grote. And before my Lords the Bishops, Simon of Glou- 
cester, who was a Bishop in those parts, disputed with Vorstius, 
and Leoline the Monk, and many texts of Scripture were bandied to 
and fro; and when this was done, and many propositions made, and 
it waxed towards twelve of the clock, my Lords the Bishops pre- 
pared to set them down to a fair repast, in which was great store 
of good things—and among the rest a roasted peacock, having 
in lieu of a tail the arms and banners of the Archbishop, which 
was a goodly sight to all who favoured the Church—and then the 
Archbishop would say a grace, as was seemly to do, he being a 
very holy man ; but ere he had finished, a great mob of townspeople 
and folks from the country, who were gathered under the window, 
cried out Bread ! Bread! for there was a great famine, and wheat 
had risen to three times the ordinary price of the S/eich ; and when 
they had done crying Bread ! Bread ! they called out No Bishops— 
and began to cast up stones at the windows. Whereat my Lords 
the Bishops were in a great fright, and cast their dinner out of the 
window to appease the mob, and so the men of that town were 
well pleased, and did devour the meats with a great appetite; and 
then you might have seen my Lords the Bishops standing with 
empty plates, and looking wistfully at each other, till Simon of 
Gloucester, he who disputed with Leoline the Monk, stood up among 
them and said, Good my Lords, is it your pleasure to stand here fast- 
ing, and that those who count lower in the Church than you do should 
feast and fluster ? Let us order to us the dinner of the Deans and 
Canons, which is making ready for them in the chamber below. And 
this speech of Simon of Gloucester pleased the Bishops much ; and 
so they sent for the host, one William of Ypres, and told him it 
was for the public good, and he, much fearing the Bishops, brought 
them the dinner of the Deans and Canons; and so the Deans and 
Canons went away without a dinner, and were pelted by the men 
of the town, because they had not put any meat out of the windows 
like the Bishops ; and when the Count came to hear of it, he said 
it was a pleasant conceit, and that the Bishops were right cunning 
men, and had ding’d the Canons well.’’’— iii. 67. 


In the course of his examination of the proceedings of 
the Commission, a curious question turns up. The Arch- 
bishop had taken a solemn oath to protect the existing 
property of the Church of Canterbury, yet adopts a scheme 
that proposes to reduce its Prebends and Prebendal 
patronage. It appears that this oath the Archbishop had 
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taken by proxy, and the nice point arises, who is to suffer 
on account of the perjury, the Archbishop, or the Attorney 
who took the oath in the Archbishop’s name, for a fee of 
six-and-eightpence. This shocking farce occasions the 
following admirable mixture of jest and solemn earnestness. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s manner of taking an Oath. 


‘‘In spite of his uplifted chess-board, I cannot let my old school- 
fellow, the Archbishop of Canterbury, off, without harping a littl 
upon his oath which he has taken to preserve the rights and property 
of the Church of Canterbury: I am quite sure so truly good a man, 
as from the bottom of my heart I believe him to be, has some line 
of argument by which he defends himself; but till 1 know it, I can- 
not of course say I am convinced by it.—————-A friend of min 
has suggested to me that his Grace has perhaps forgotten the oath 
but this cannot be, for the first Protestant in Europe of course 
makes a memorandum in his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes, 
to do or to abstain. The oath, however, mav be less present to 
the Archbishop’s memory, from the fact of his not having taken the 
oath in person, but by the medium of a gentleman sent down by 
the coach to take it for him—a practice which though I believe it 
to have been long established in the Church, surprised me, I con- 
fess, not alittle. A proxy, to vote, if vou please—a proxy, to 
consent to arrangements of estates, if needed; but a proxy sent 
down in the Canterbury Fly, to take the Creator to witness that 
the Archbishop, detained in town by business or pleasure, will never 
violate that foundation of piety over which he presides—all this 
seems to me an act of the most extraordinary indolence ever recorded 
in history.—I have been informed, though I will not answer for the 
accuracy of the information, that this vicarious oath is likely to pro- 
duce a scene which would have puzzled the Ductor Dubitantium. 
The attorney who took the oath for the Archbishop is, they say, 
seized with religious horrors at the approaching confiscation of 
Canterbury property, and has in vain tendered back his 6s. 8d. for 
taking the oath. The Archbishop refuses to accept it; and feeling 
himself light and disencumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon the 
back of the writhing and agonized scrivener. I have talked it over 
with several Clergymen, and the general opinion is, that the scri- 
vener will suffer.”’ 


At this time, indeed at all times, a Bishop seemed to 
him to be fair game; and though he speaks of knowing 
some good Bishops, he declares in his posthumous Frag- 
ment, that he never remembers in his time a real Bishop: 
— A grave, elderly man, full of Greek, with sound views 
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of the middle voice and preter-perfect tense; gentle and 
kind to his poor clergy; of powerful and commanding 
eloquence; in Parliament never to be put down when the 
great interests of mankind were concerned; leaning to 
the Government when i¢ was nght, leaning to the people 
when they were right; feeling that if the Spirit of God 
had called him to that high office, he was called for no 
mean purpose, but rather that, seeing clearly, and acting 
boldly, and intending purely, he might confer lasting 
benefits upon mankind.” But how does all this consort 
with the Lottery scheme? Does the dignity of Religion 
and her Ministers depend on having the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal stations occupied by men who are averaged as follows ? 


The inevitable consequences of a Bishop’s place and 

temptations. 

‘** A good and honest Bishop (I thank God there are many who 
deserve that character !) ought to suspect himself, and carefully to 
watch his own heart. He is all of a sudden elevated from being a 
tutor, dining at an early hour with his pupil, (and occasionally, it 
is believed, on cold meat,) to be a spiritual Lord; he is dressed in 
a magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by Chaplains, 
and surrounded by little people looking up for the things which he 
has to give away; and this often happens to a man who has had no 
opportunities of seeing the world, whose parents were in very 
humble life, and who has given up all his thoughts to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes and the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head! that he should not swell ! 
that he should not be guilty of a thousand follies, and worry and 
teaze to death (before he recovers his common sense) an hundred 
men, as good, and as wise, and as able as himself ?’’"— iii. 62. 

We have acquitted Sydney Smith of all personal views 
in his defence of Cathedrals against Bishops, and we are 
surprised that the charge should be sufficiently common 
to render it necessary in the Preface to his posthumous 
Fragment on the Irsh Roman Catholic Church, to refer 
to that, his /as¢t effort, in disproof of the accusation that, in 
his later writings, his own interests were always bound up 
with his opinions. But in his Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton, perhaps the cleverest and wittiest of all his 
writings, he does not give himself sufficient breadth of 
view; he contends as if there was no other question 
involved but the one between Chapters and Bishops; and 
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whilst chastising Episcopal selfishness, shuts his eyes for 
the time against all the evils and unreformed abuses of 
the Church of England, as if Bishops were the only 
blotches on its fair perfections. Perhaps the only passage 
of utter rant and fustian that he ever wrote, is contained 
in one of these Letters; and we give it, because it shows 
the danger to which even the most honest and compre- 
hensive minds are exposed when they enter into small 
conflicts, and incur the risk of taking the ground on which 
their own feet stand, for the whole interests of Truth and 
Justice. Nothing could be more unworthy of Sydney 
Smith, than the following extravagance upon a scheme of 
no greater importance than the reduction of Prebends, and 
the distribution of their patronage. The introduction of 
the Queen, is in the worst possible taste. 


“In a fortnight’s time, Lord John Russell is to take possession 
of, and to repartition, all the Cathedrals in England; and whata 
prelude for the young Queen’s Coronation ! what a medal for the 
august ceremony !—the fallen Gothic buildings on one side of the 
gold, the young Protestant Queen on the other :— 

‘ Victoria Ecclesiw Victrix.’ 
And then, when she is full of noble devices, and of all sorts 
enchantingly beloved, and amid the solemn swell of music, when 
her heart beats happily, and her eves look Majesty, she turns them 
on the degraded Minister of the Gospel, and shudders to see she 
is stalking to the throne of her Protestant ancestors over the 
broken altars of God.’’—iii. 97. 

But even his vehement indignation at the selfishness 
of the Commissioner Bishops will not go the length of 
vausing an absolute identification of himself with Deans 
and Chapters; he chooses to fight the battle with his own 
weapons, and in his own person; and very plainly lets the 
Cathedrals know that, in such a storm against the Church,— 
the Nation clamouring for retrenchment, and the Bishops 
throwing the Prebends overboard to save themselves,—he 
had but a poor opinion of the wisdom of placing them and 
himself in the same boat. He undertakes to gain the vic- 
tory for them, provided they will not put in their oar, that 
is,—open their mouths. 


‘*T am terribly alarmed by a Committee of Cathedrals now 
sitting in London, and planning a petition to the Legislature to be 
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heard by counsel. They will take such high ground, and talk a 
language so utterly at variance with the feelings of the age about 
Church Property, that I am much afraid they will do more harm 
than good. In the time of Lord George Gordon’s riots, the 
Guards said they did not care for the mob, if the Gentlemen 
Volunteers behind would be so good as not to hold their muskets 
in such a dangerous manner. I don’t care for popular clamour, 
and think it might now be defied; but I confess the Gentlemen 
Volunteers alarm me. They have unfortunately, too, collected 
their addresses, and published them in a single volume!!! ”— 
lil. 95. 


There were other matters besides the Church, in which 
Sydney Smith showed himself no /dealist,—but one more 
afraid of losing something practicable, than eager to obtain 
the best possible results. He laboured earnestly for Jail 
reform, but had little sympathy with those who would con- 
vert Prisons into Reformatories, instead of places dreadful 
and terrible to the memories and imaginations of evil 
doers. Even the reformation of offenders, as exhibited by 
their non re-commitment, did not satisfy him that the 
system was a right one; for though all who entered the 
prison might leave it new men, still the mildness of the 
punishment would fail to deter, and insure a constant 
succession of fresh criminals. Be it so ;—still if the sys- 
tem answers on those who come under it,—open the Jails 
as more effectual than the Churches, and in a single gene- 
ration you will have only reformed men, and men who 
never broke the Law, as the parents of the next genera- 
tion. He was a friend indeed to the employment of 
education in Prisons, so far as was compatible with the 
essential matter of making them places of severe suffering, 
and a never-to-be-forgotton horror to the criminal. We 
fully agree with him, that crime is to be sternly punished, 
and that to deter from crime is a legitimate object of 
punishment: but considering the neglected condition of 
that part of the population which chiefly furnishes crimi- 
nals, it is difficult to conceive how so good and just a 
man could commit himself to the following Draconic 
doctrine :—‘‘ In prisons which are really meant to keep 
the multitude in order, and to be a terror to evil doers, 
there must be no sharing of profits—no visiting of friends 
—no education but religious education—no freedom of 
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diet—no weavers’ looms or carpenters’ benches. There 
must be a great deal of solitude; coarse food; a dress 
of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, eternal labour; a 
planned and regulated and unrelenting exclusion of hap- 
piness and comfort.” The fact is, that he was not an 
enthusiast in any thing; that he had not a strong trust in 
the inalienable moral qualities of human nature, however 
obscured ; that he had but little faith im the possibility of 
converting criminals, or in conversion of any kind ; and his 
practical mind seized mainly on the really great objects of 
protecting imnocence, and deterring incipient offenders. 
But we must not attribute something of hardness and 
want of faith in man to his views of the proper treatment 
of criminals in prison, without remembering with what 
earnestness he laboured that no man should unjustly be 
sent there. Every man tried for a capital offence may 
possibly owe it to Sydney Smith that he has a chance of 
escape from the gallows. In 1822 he puts these words 
into the mouth of a man whom the Law tried for his life, 
and denied the assistance of counsel. 


*** Tell me why I am hurried away to a premature death, and 
no man suffered to speak in my defence, when at this very 
moment, and in my hearing, all the eloquence of the Bar, on the 
other side of vour justice-hall, is employed in defending a path or 
ahedge? Isa foot of land dearer to any man than my life is to 
we? The civil plaintiff has not trusted the smallest part of his fate 
or fortune to his own efforts; and will you grant me no assistance 
of superior wisdom, who have suffered a long famine to purchase 
it—who am broken by prison—broken by chains—and so shamed 
by this dress of guilt, and abashed by the presence of my supe- 
riors, that I have no words which you could hear without 
derision—that I could not give way for a moment to the fulness 
and agitation of my rude heart without moving your contempt ??— 
So spoke a wretched creature to a Judge in our hearing! and 
what answer could be given but ‘ Jailer, take him away ?’” 


This was the voice, directed wherever oppression showed 
itself—in the savage barbarism of the Game Laws; in the 
sufferings of wretched children crippled for life, or burned 
to death in chimneys ; in the cruel treatment of prisoners ; 
—that has won for him a place among the civilizers of his 
country, and the purest benefactors of mankind. 

There is one description of writing in which Sydney 
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Smith emimently excelled—we mean the portraiture of 
character. ‘There is no effort which so tests the strength 
und delicacy of a writer’s mind. What a picture is that 
which he gives of the simplicity and nobleness of Mack- 
intosh. With what skill and tenderness is the weak side 
of his character brought fully before the eye. ‘ Curran, 
the Master of the Rolls, said to Mr. Grattan, ‘ You would 
be the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would 
buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up your bills and 
papers. ‘This was the fault or the misfortune of your ex- 
cellent father; he never knew the use of red tape; and 
was utterly unfit for the common business of life.’ Who 
does not feel a personal knowledge of Horner, when read- 
ing the words, “ he had the ten commandments written in 
his face.” Ilow exquisite the allusion to the sick child in 
the nursery, and the sense of Horner’s nearness at such 
times. Whole pages from common writers could not open 
such disclosures, as that single hint. Here is a full-length 
portrait of the Bishop of London in two sentences :— I] 
was much struck with what old Hermann says of the 
Bishop of London’s éschylus. ‘ We find, he says, a great 
arbitrariness of proceeding, and much boldness of innovation 
guided by no sure principle; here it is; qualis ab incepto. 
He begins with Aischylus, and ends with the Church of 
England; begins with profane and ends with holy innova- 
tious—scratching out old readings which every commenta- 
tor had sanctioned, abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which 
every reformer had spared; thrusting an anapzst into a 
verse which will not bear it; and intruding a Canon intoa 
Cathedral which does not want it.’—There is nothing in 
Swift or Pope so perfect im its way, keeping the severer 
touches within the bounds of humour and kindliness, as 
this finished 


Portrait of Lord Melbourne. 


‘** Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied with the 
Church as it is; but if the public had any desire to alter it, they 
might do as they pleased. He might have said the same thing of 
the Monarchy, or of any other of our Institutions; and there is 
in the declaration a permissiveness and good-humour which in 
public men has seldom been exceeded. Carelessness, however, is 
but a poor imitation of genius, and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of Reform conduces more to the lasting fame 
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of a Minister than that affected contempt of duty which every 
man sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high 
description. 

‘“« But if the truth must be told, our Viscount is somewhat of 
an impostor. Every thing about him seems to betoken careless 
desolation: any one would suppose from his manner that he was 
playing at chuck-farthing with human happiness; that he was 
always on the heel of pastime; that he would giggle away the 
Great Charter, and decide by the method of tee-totum whether 
my Lords the Bishops should or should not retain their seats in 
the House of Lords. All this is the mere vanity of surprising, 
and making us believe that he can play with kingdoms as other 
men can with nine-pins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, this 
miracle of moral and intellectual felicities, he is nothing more 
than a sensible honest man, who means to do his duty to the 
Sovereign and to the Country: instead of being the ignorant 
man he pretends to be, before he meets the deputation of Tallow- 
Chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the night talking with 
Thomas Young about melting and skimming, and then, though 
he has acquired knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of 
prime Leicester Tallow, he pretends next morning not to know 
the difference between a dip and a mould. In the same way 
when he has been engaged in reading Acts of Parliament, he 
would persuade you that he has been reading Cleghorn on the 
Beatitudes, or Pickler on the Nine Difficult Points. Neither can I 
allow to this Minister (however he may be irritated by the denial) 
the extreme merit of indifference to the consequences of his 
measures. I believe him to be conscientiously alive to the good 
or evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more than once 
arrested the gigantic products of the Lycurgus of the Lower 
House. I am sorry to hurt any man’s feelings, and to brush 
away the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared ; 
but [ accuse our Minister of honesty and diligence ; I deny that 
he is careless or rash; he is nothing more than a man of good 
understanding, and good principle, disguised in the eternal and 
somewhat wearisome affectation of a political Roué.’’— iii. 93. 


We must add one other Portrait, because it brings out 
the most earnest and noble parts of Sydney Smith’s own 
mind :— 


Grattan. 


‘«« Great men hallow a whole people, and lift up all who live in 
their time. What Irishman does not fee] proud that he has lived 
in the davs of Grattan? Who has not turned to him for com- 
fort, from the false friends and open enemies of Ireland? Who 
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did not remember him in the days of its burnings and wastings 
and murders? No Government ever dismayed him—the world 
could not bribe him—he thought only of Ireland—lived for no 
other object—dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, 
his manly courage, and all the splendour of his astonishing 
eloquence. He was so born, and so gifted, that poetry, forensic 
skill, elegant literature, and ali the highest attainments of human 
genius, were within his reach; but he thought the noblest occu- 
pation of a man was to make other men happy and free; and in 
that straight line he went on for fifty years, without one side- 
look, without one yielding thought, without one motive in his 
heart which he might not have laid open to the view of God and 
man. He is gone !—but there is not a single day of his honest 
life of which every good Irishman would not be more proud, than 
of the whole political existence of his countrymen,—the annual 
deserters and betrayers of their native land.’’—ii. 45. 


We find we must leave out many choice passages marked 
for extract, and omit all further discussion of his miscel- 
lanies, though strongly tempted by the Essays on Profes- 
sional and Female Education, in order to say a few words 
on his own professional character, as a preacher and religious 
writer. 

His Sermons, with one or two exceptions, were published 
in 1809, so that they may not fairly represent his best 
pulpit efforts, though it must be confessed that there is 
not much evidence of progress in his writings after that 
period, either in manner or matter. As might be expected, 
from the character of his mind, he is solely a practical 
preacher. He deals neither with doctrines, nor philosophy, 
nor the deeper wants, revelations, and mysteries of the 
religious nature of man. His want of a full knowledge of 
the sources of spiritual life and renovation, and the external 
character of his observation as a religious teacher, will be 
sufficiently shown by one fact—that in enumerating the 
causes of repentance, he totally omits those which spring 
within the mind itself, and notices only the late action of 
a good early education, obscured but not lost ;—sickness ; 
old age; and great physical evils. This explains at once 
how to his healthy perceptions of the morbid and vulgar 
tendencies of Methodism, he was totally incapable of adding 
a sympathy with its great vital truth, that life commences 
from some contact of our nature with God, and proceeds 
by the action of transforming affections. Yet in his treat- 
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ment of religious subjects there is always a directness, 
truth, and thoroughness, utterly destructive of whatever is 
merely formal and outside. The vigour of his honesty 
produces a horror of pretence, and an earnest craving in 
oneself for inward clearness and simplicity. His topics 
are good Feelings, and honest, merciful Deeds; severity to 
self, indulgence to others,—Truth ; filial Duty; the re- 
gulation of the Thoughts; Riches; Swearing; Meekness ; 
Vanity; Revenge ; the treatment of Servants; the effects 
which Christianity should produce upon Manners ; the use 
and abuse of the World. These with Charity Sermons, 
and occasional Discourses growing out of the interest or 
danger of the time, which his practical and earnest mind 
was always ready to seize on vigorously, make the chief 
contents of his two volumes. They are perhaps the most 
life-like addresses that the English Church has produced. 
Inferior to Arnold’s in religious interest, they are far 
superior in richness of thought, and vigour of style. 
Whilst the conventional decorum of the Pulpit is strictly 
observed, they are free, unconstrained, racy,—abounding 
in pictures,— frequently familiar and forensic. His Charity 
Sermons are models; creating the benevolent feelings 
which must relieve themselves by giving, by presenting the 
suffering objects to the mind, and awakening all the emo- 
tions of a good heart. Weare afraid to commence quoting, 
but specimens of pulpit eloquence do not often tempt us. 
He preached a Charity Sermon for the Swiss, from the 
text, “The mountains are melted with their blood.”’ How 
few would venture to encounter the expectations which 
such words would excite. 


‘¢ Amidst all the enormities of the French Revolution, no one 
circumstance perhaps has excited such general sympathy and 
indignation as the fall of Switzerland. With the name of 
Switzerland has been connected, from our earliest years, all the 


worthy feelings of the heart, and all the exquisite beauties of 


nature; all that the eye of taste, or the soul of benevolence, could 
require ; a race of brave, and happy, and good men animated her 
solemn rocks and glens; the climbing step of freedom had 


scanned the summit of the mountains, the unwearied hand of 


labour had drawn from the barren rock sustenance for man; the 
peasant, with his plough, and his sword, and his book, was at 
once a tiller of the earth, a soldier, and a Christian. Happiness 
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never was more complete, imagination could not paint a more 
enviable lot upon earth, or could the earth afford it. For six 
hundred years they had remained firm as their native mountains, 
amidst all the convulsions of Europe; for two hundred years 
they had hardly drawn the sword, or never drawn it but to con- 
quer: ‘They were a chosen land, beloved of God; and while 
the wrathful hail smote the lands about them, in their fields was 
no hail seen.’ 

‘* Into these hallowed retreats, in the midst of a solemn truce, 
in spite of the strict neutrality observed by the Swiss, and the 
solemn and repeated promises of their own government, burst 
the common enemies of mankind, hot from the carnage, and 
reeking with the blood of other nations. They came to no new 
work of horror; they had murdered other innocents, and pillaged 
other temples, and wasted other lands: they could dye the 
silvered hairs of the aged man with his own blood; they could 
curse the tears of women, and dash down the suckling babe, as he 
lifted up his meek eyes for mercy.” 


We know nothing finer in pulpit eloquence than the 
peroration of this Discourse—the impassioned simplicity of 
the direct demand of help for the perishing : 








‘‘ The genuine soul of compassion is swift to figure and to con- 
ceive ; it glides into the body of the suffering wretch; it writhes 
with his agony; it faints with his hunger; it weeps with his 
tears; it bleeds with his blood; till, blind with the wise and 
heavenly delusion, it ministers to its own fancied sorrows, and 
labours for another self. Forget, then, for a moment, that you 
are living in a free country, in affluent circumstances, and under 
respected laws; put yourselves in the situation of these poor 
peasants ; you would see your children daily wasting before your 
eves, for want of proper food; you would be forced to bear their 
looks ; you would see the little spot where all your affections 
centred, the habitation of your forefathers, the pride of vour life, 
broken down to a desolation and a desert ; you would sit down on 
the ruins; you would remember the happy days of your infancy 
that you had passed there ; you would think vour country was no 
more, your kindred were dead in battle ; you would think of all 
these things, and your heart would break. 

‘‘ My brethren, farewell. I have done. I have said every 
thing in my power for these unhappy people; I have said it with 
all my heart and soul; for I absolutely believe they are dying from 
hunger. I humbly crave some little charity for them; I beg you 
as Christians, as good and kind men, to turn your hearts towards 
their wretchedness; I beg vou as you hope for mercy from the 
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good and gracious Jesus, as you hope to spend your latter days in 
peace, as you wish that your children in distant lands should 
return home to you in good report, and bless your eyes once more 
before death. If there be here a parent who feels the warning 
of age, and lingers in heart round his dear family ; if there be a 
child that knows how to cherish the declining age of its parent ; 
by all these hopes, by all these feelings, by all these passions, I 
solemnly entreat your mercy ; and may the God of Heaven and 
earth, and man, by teaching you to pity, give you the right to 
implore.” . Vel. 1. 87. 





We must give one other example of the manner in 
which genius and manly simplicity plead for common cha- 
rity. It i is from a sermon for the Humane Society preached 
at Watford. We are in no danger of incurring the fate of 
the reviewer of Dr. Langford, simply because the preacher 
speaks like a Christian man with realities before him. 


‘‘Can any man pretend to say before another Sunday summons 
him to church, that he may not be crying over the dead body of 
his child; and lifting up from the ground, its poor miserable 
mother? And if aman has no children of his own, still is there 
such a feeling in the world, as to bring a child back to its parents, 
to say, [ took it up when it was breathless, I never quitted it till 
life came back ; I laboured for the sake of God, and for pity, and 
there is the child yet living. 

‘« Every man who has not beheld such scenes, as those to which 
I have alluded, is apt to wonder that they are insisted upon so ea- 
gerly, and felt so much; but those who have seen them, wonder 
that they are not felt more. I have been twice present at the 
process of resuscitation, and I cannot wish that any person should 
purchase his feelings of compassion at so dear a rate. I shall 
not attempt to describe such scenes, but one circumstance no time 
will ever efface from my mind; the frantic grief of the mother was 
not so affecting, because it was dreadful and alarming; but when 
the first symptom of returning life appeared, I saw her, a poor la- 
bouring woman, kneeling with her hands clasped close to the re- 
viving infant; breathing as her child breathed, growing red, and 
growing pale with it; praying, hoping, fearing with her looks, and 
gazing immov ably on him, “% by e poor lad rose up, and knew his 
mother once more.’ —Vol. i 


A few sentences will convey some just idea of the cha- 
racter of Sydney Smith’s general Sermons.—Here in a few 
words is all that can be said of social Religion :— 


‘‘It is the incorporated worship of all who believe alike 
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Christ; the union of all who ask from God what they have not, 
or thank him for what they have; the solemn expression of the 
faith of nations ; the overt proof that earth is obedient to heaven ; 
the only public evidence that man is occupied with other things 
than the brief disquietudes of this perishable globe.”"—i. 78. 


With what a free hand does he touch the cowardice of 
false shame. 


“* Not making long prayers in the corners of the streets, for 
the praise of men ; but coming openly to the temple to pray, that 
you may show the scoffer how little vou heed him ; and that you 
are not that fool whom every profligate wretch can sneer out of 
his salvation.”’—i. 85. 


What a picture of the power of Christ’s simplicity, as an 
evidence of reality, in his humiliation and judgment, in 
the often-quoted passage :— 


‘* We all feel as Pontius Pilate, his judge, felt, who, when he had 
looked at him, and heard him speak, broke from the judgment 
seat, and bathed his trembling hands in the water, saying, ‘ I call 
you all to witness, I am guiltless of the blood of this innocent 
man.’ ”’—i. 178. 


The duty of Visiting the Poor is a frequent topic with 
Sydney Smith. It occurs not on set occasions, but as con- 
stantly present to him as a part of spiritual fellowship, and 
a measure of religious discipline. It is his cure for Dissi- 
pation :— 


‘*] pray you for one moment pause, and think on the motley 
destiny of man; not far from the scenes of your joy are crowded 
together the children of labour, and sorrow, and of affliction. Did 
you ever seek that cure of dissipation? Did vou ever appal your 
heart? Did you ever beat down your gaiety to the dust, by the 
near aspect and approach of the misery of man? Dissipation 
can never endure such tremendous sights as these; the very walls 
seem to cry out, why have vou forgotten these wretched people in 
the midst of your pleasures? The sight of a poor man’s dwelling, 
the food he eats, the bed on which he lies, these things scare and 
admonish the voluptuous heart more than all the ministers of 
God.”’—i. 416. 


It is his best mode of effecting good to all :— 


‘What is all the eloquence of art, to that mighty and original 
eloquence with which nature pleads her cause; to the eloquence 
Curistian TEacuHer.—No. 28. Q 
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of paleness, and of hunger; to the eloquence of sickness and 
of wounds ; to the eloquence of extreme old age, of helpless in- 
fancy, of friendless want ! What persuasives like the melancholy 
appearance of nature badly supported, and that fixed look of sad- 
ness, which a long struggle with misfortune rivets on the human 
countenance! What pleadings so powerful as the wretched 
hovels of the poor, and the whole svstem of their comfortless 
economy ! These are the moments,—which throw the mind into 
a new attitude of solemn thought, which have rescued many a hu- 
man being from dissipation and crime, which have given birth to 
many admirable characters, and multiplied, more than a!l exhor- 
tation, the friends of man and the disciples of Christ.’””-—i. 275. 





We shall give only one more specimen of his Sermons. 
It is from the Discourse on the Duties of the Queen, 
preached on the Sunday after her accession. The dedica- 
tion appears to us quite noble. 


** HONOURED SOVEREIGN, 

‘‘ Whether this Sermon will ever reach you, I do not know. | 
sincerely hope it may; for if you follow the plain and honest ad- 
vice it contains, it will go some way to make you a happy woman, 
and a great queen. 

‘* Your dutiful and loyal subject, 
‘*SypDNEY SMITH.” 


Whilst mediocrity was inflating itself to the magnitude 
of the theme, here is the way in which the simplicity of an 
earnest heart and powerful mind deals directly with it. 


The Duties of the Queen. 


‘‘T would say to that royal child, Worship God by loving 
Peace—it is not your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food 
or raiment—J can do that; that is the charity of the humble and 
the unknown—widen you your heart for the most expanded mise- 
ries of mankind—pity the mothers of the peasantry who see their 
sons torn away from their families—pity your poor subjects crow- 
ded into hospitals, and calling in their last breath upon their 
distant country and their young Queen—pity the stupid, frantic 
folly of human beings who are always ready to tear each other to 
pieces—and to deluge the earth with each other’s blood; this is 
your extended humanity—and this the great field of your compas- 
sion. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of military glory, 
from which your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and to 
which the wickedness of flatterers may urge you. Say upon your 
death bed, I have made few orphans in my reign—I have made 
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few widows—my object has been peace. I have used all the weight 
of my character, and all the power of my situation, to check the 
irascible passions of mankind, and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry : this has been the christianity of my throne, and 
this the gospel of my sceptre ; in this way I have strove to worship 
my Redeemer and my Judge.’’—Works, iii. 174. 


The style of these Sermons is perhaps best described as 
the very opposite of that which he quizzed so successfully 
in his review of Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, in the first num- 
ber, we believe, of the Edinburgh Review. Criticism on 
Style from a master is rare and invaluable. 

Dr. Parr’s Style. 

‘* The style is such as to give a general impression of heaviness 
to the whole Sermon. The Doctor is never simple and natural for 
a single instant. Every thing smells of the rhetorician. He 
never appears to forget himself, or to be hurried by his subject 
into obvious language. Every expression seems to be the result 
of artifice and invention; and as to the worthy dedicatees, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, unless the Sermon be done into English by 
a person of honour, they may perhaps be flattered by the Doctor’s 
politeness, but they can never be much edified by his meaning. 
Dr. Parr seems to think that eloquence consists not in an exube- 
rance of beautiful images—not in simple and sublime conceptions— 
not in the feelings of the passions; but in a studious arrangement 
of sonorous, exotic and sesquipedal words; a very ancient error, 
which corrupts the style of young, and wearies the patience of 
sensible men. In some of his combinations of words the Doctor is 
singularly unhappy. We have the din of superficial cavillers, the 
prancings of giddy ostentation, fluttering vanity, hissing scorn, dank 
clod, &c. The following intrusion of a technical word into a pathe- 
tic description renders the whole passage almost ludicrous :— 

“«« Within a few days, mute was the tongue that uttered these 

celestial sounds, and the hand which signed vour indentures 
‘lay cold and motionless in the dark and dreary chambers of 
‘ death.’ 

‘* Dr. Parr, in speaking of the indentures of the hospital, a sub- 
ject (as we should have thought) little calculated for rhetorical 
panegyric, says of them— 

‘“ «If the writer of whom I am speaking had perused, as I 
‘ have, your indentures and your rules, he would have found in 
them seriousness without austerity, earnestness without extrava- 
gance, good sense without the trickeries of art, good language 
without the trappings of rhetoric, and the firmness of conscious 
worth, rather than the prancings of giddy ostentation.’ 
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‘The latter member of this eloge would not be wholly unintel- 
ligible, if applied to a spirited coach horse ; but we have never yet 
witnessed the phenomenon of a prancing indenture.’ —i. 7, 8. 


We wonder that the antithetical still flourishes, consider- 
ing that its trick was thus exposed in 1802 :— 


‘* Why should Dr. Parr confine this ewlogomania to the literary 
characters of this island alone? In the university of Benares, in 
the lettered Kingdom of Ava, among the mandarins of Pekin, 
there must doubtless be many men of whom Dr. Parr might 
be happy to say, that they have profundity without obscurity— 
perspicuity without prolixity—ornament without glare—terseness 
without barrenness—penetration without subtilty—comprehen- 
siveness without digression—and a great number of other things 
without a great number of other things.” —i. 9. 





We have already given some specimens of his posthumous 
Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church, and we 
will not say much more of it. It is amusing enough, but 
it is not valuable, and we do not think its publication judi- 
cious. Its main proposal, the State payment of the Catho- } 
lic clergy, with his confidence that they would accept it, is 
founded on his rather low estimate of the public virtue of 
Ecclesiastics, or indeed any other order of men, and like 
all his writings in connection with the Church Establish- 
ment, neglects the true remedy for the evils which exist 
under its shadow. What can be more monstrous than the 
proposition to tax anew the Irish people for the support of 
the real Religion of the Country, whilst there are funds 
already possessed by a nominal Establishment doing no- 
thing? If you must have an Establishment in Ireland, 
establish the religion of the majority. But the equitable 
thing would be, first, to protect the interests of the present 
incumbents; secondly, to take the revenues of the Church 
of England in Ireland, and convert them to general and un- 
sectarian purposes of National Education,—or else apply 
them to the support of a// denominations of Religion, in 
proportion to their numbers and their wants. We wish 
Sydney Smith had lived to develop what he meant by the 
pithy sentence found among his memoranda of topics to be 
discussed in this Fragment: “ England should cast off its 
connection with the Irish Church.” 


We now take our leave of one, who for almost half a 
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century assailed every public wrong, and never unsuccess- 
fully ; who set up the most formidable instrument the press 
has ever known, and worked it with unrivalled powers of 
wit, humour, and sarcasm, for the promotion of whatever 
> was good and humane, and the discomfiture of whatever 
was base and bad; who never but once incurred the sus- 
picion of entertaining a selfish opinion, and encountered 
the calumny with silent scorn, until the opportunity came 
of giving the rich preferment, that was supposed to have 
such charms for him, to the son of a dead friend. To cha- 
racterize such a man as a wit or a humourist, is totally un- 
worthy. He was one of God’s clear-sighted and strong- 
hearted servants, speaking according to the inspirations of 
his genius; loving all goodness, however lowly, with a 
heart full of simplicity and gentle kindness ; and directing 
against evil the full vigour of the powers which Nature had 
assigned him, likely enough to procure him defamers, for 
they are the peculiar scourge of meanness, and the terror 
of hypocrites. 
















Art. I1.—LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, exhibiting the Workings of Democracy 
for the last Twenty Years. James Gilbert: London, 
1844. 


TueEse letters come from the pen of one who avows himself 
an ardent admirer of the American Whig party; and un- 
doubtedly, if we are to accept as truth even a small part of 
his statements concerning the conduct of that party and 
their political opponents, the “ Jacksonians,” no good man 
can hesitate for a moment with which of the two to range 
himself. If anything makes us pause before receiving his 
statements, it is the apparent extreme improbability that 
one party should so entirely have right on its side; and 
that so vast a body of well-meaning American citizens 
should abandon themselves to a faction so utterly despic- 
able as the Jacksonians (or Locofocos) appear in his pages. 
Besides, we familiarly know how different an aspect what 
are called facts bear, when narrated by the advocates of 
opposite parties ; and while we do not for a moment im- 
peach the writer’s good faith, it would be a satisfaction to 
us to see what sort of reply an intelligent Locofoco would 
make to his impeachments, which are the more stinging 
and formidable from the calmness with which they are 
brought forward. Having shown that we are well aware 
how much caution must be used in adopting the unchecked 
statements of even a calm partizan, we may add, that there 
are here contained narratives bearing every mark of simple 
truth,—sometimes referring to matters on which no Ame- 
rican resident could possibly be mistaken,—which never- 
theless, if true, exhibit the low democratic party as deserv- 
ing all the odium and scorn which the flatterers of a despot 
could vent upon it. We shall concisely set forth the prin- 
cipal facts on which the writer’s attack turns. 

(1) When General Jackson had become popular by the 
defeat of the British forces before New Orleans in 1815, 
he was selected by all who hated the rule of talent and 
high moral feeling, as their rallying point. All principle 
was thrown aside, and the name of a@ man was made the 
popular outery. Fidelity to the party, and blind obedience 
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to their chief, was insisted on as a first duty; and by a 
union of intimidation with patronage, the party established 
this within itself as an internal discipline, while talking 
high of Liberty. 

(2) On being made President, Jackson unceremoniously 
dismissed from office old and approved servants of the 
State, merely because their suffrages had been given against 
his election. “In twelve months after his mauguration, 
he removed, it is asserted, about twelve hundred postmas- 
ters, and a corresponding number in all other depart- 
ments.” ‘The whole power and patronage of the govern- 
ment were wielded,” not to enforce any great principle of 
policy,—to establish any laws,—to effect any reform,—to 
sustain any institutions,—duf, to uphold Jackson and 
Jackson’s men. 

(3) The corruption spread from the Central Executive, 
to the several Federated States. In none of them, where 
the Jacksonists had a majority, would they give any office, 
great or small, to any one but a Jacksonist: and as the 
Whigs were too honourable to retaliate by the same game, 
all the timid and wavering—all, in short, who had no fixed 
and high principle—were won over by the Jacksonists. 
Even the places of the Judges were in some States made 
elective, for the sake of ejecting them if they refused to 
join the party. Men of talent and respect: ibility refused 
to enter the legislative halls under the disgraceful condi- 
tions imposed upon them: hence those assemblies degene- 
rated into wrangling and sometimes tumultuous meetings. 

(4) One principle, and one interest, alone united the 
triumphant party; that of common iniquity. Having laid 
aside shame, it was publicly avowed by a conspicuous 
member of the House [of Congress ?], and a party leader, 
that ail public offices belonged to the party in power, and 
were “ the spoils of the victors.’ The Opposition was 
overwhelming in moral and intellectual weight ; but these 
qualities had no power against the Jacksonists, because 
one portion of them was committed to support the party 
by conscious guilt, and the rest were invulnerable to argu- 
ment and reason by ignorance or thoughtlessness. 

(5) Jackson found a few institutions maintain their in- 
dependence against the Executive, and all of these he pre- 
pared to crush :—the Senate, the Supreme Court of Judges, 
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the Military Academy at Westpoint, and the United States 
Bank. Nothing but the firmness of the Senate (says the 
writer) saved the States from anarchy. Jackson had or- 
dered Mr. Biddle, President of the Bank, to remove the 
President of the Branch Bank of Portland, on the avowed 
ground that he was an anti-Jacksonist, no other offence 
being even imputed. When Mr. Biddle firmly refused to 
take cognizance of any such allegation, a Jacksonist agita- 
tion against the existence of the Bank was got up; and 
after Congress had actually passed a bill renewing the 
Bank Charter, President Jackson vetoed it, and with the 
high applause of his party annihilated the institution.— 
We have not room to extract the details, concerning the 
serious evils to the currency which followed the new pro- 
vincial Jacksonite banks which arose in place of the central 
firm. Suffice it to say, that on the plea of supplying the 
a inillions of dollews withdrawn from circulation, the 
new hanks in two years flooded the country with two 
hundred and forty- four millions. The effects might be 
predicted. 

(6) Jackson’s favourite maxim was, that the Executive is 
a Unit; and by the Executive, he understood all use of 
public power, from the highest functionary of the State or 
the Bench, down to the meanest local office. He usurped 
for the President’s office a full control over all things civil 
and military ; having dismissed a secretary of the Treasury 
for re fusing to obey his order when it was against the law 
of the land. He further ruled, that whereas the President 
is bound to execute the law, no one but he himself is to 
judge what the law means. In dismissing public officers 
(the number of whom has been computed at 100,000), he 
further established the precedent of declining to assign, 
privately or publicly, any reason. By such methods, he 
converted the Presidency into an unprincipled tyranny, 
for which bad men may compete by pandering to the pas- 
sions of the mob. Yet, as the trick of the party has always 
been to asperse their adversaries as “ Aristocrats,” they to 
this day manage to persuade the mass of the ignorant, that 
they are themselves the champions of Freedom. 

(7) As one specimen how Mr. Van Buren carried out 
the principles of his predecessor, we extract the following : 
—Resolved to convert the whole patronage of the army 
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and navy into a tool of the individual, who, for the time 
being, held the executive government, he succeeded by 
his partisans in having a court-martial held over two 
officers of the army, on the solemn charge that they had 
ab) prejudiced the Democratic party by making purchases for 
the supply of the army from members of the Whig party.— 
We do not distinctly make out what was the sentence of 
the court-martial, as the affair is told in a quotation from 
a speech when it was still pending. 

We cannot, and need not, follow out the details of pro- 
fligacy any farther. The cause to which our author ascribes 
the reaction of public feeling against the Democrats, or 
Jacksonists, is more natural than honourable. Van Buren 
was not contented with saddling the nation with enormous 
additional expenses in order to increase his patronage, but 
lived himself in a princely splendour, which had never 
before been seen in a President: and while this went on, 
the nation was already severely suffering from the derange- 
ment of monetary affairs which the Banks and the Pre- 
sident’s new issues of paper caused. ‘The people could not 
bear to be touched in their pockets. The Whigs caught the 
favourable moment, and by energetic exertion carried the 
election of General Harrison as President. But he died 
soon after: and his successor, the Vice-President Tyler, 
having disgusted the Whigs by instantly canvassing them 
in a way which they judged quite unconstitutional for his 
own re-election, threw himself over into the Locofocos. 
His whole presidency was spent in catering for his re-elec- 
tion; and though he failed in that, he has succeeded in 
bringing in a man of the Democratic party, Mr. Polk. 
The book before us sufficiently displays the mistake made 
by the Whigs. It repeats, again and again, the most con- 
fident assertions that ‘ Henry Clay will in a few months 
be elected President.” Under this infatuation, they neg- 
lected to make the efforts which were needed. How far 
some of our contemporaries are right, in believing that the 
advocacy of free trade against monopoly is that which gave 
Polk the victory over Clay, we have no means of deciding. 
We are willing to hope that this is the truth, but fear that 
other influences were still more powerful. 

The Letters from which we have been quoting are in no 
respect the production of a soured or embittered mind ; 
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yet they are tinged with a not unnatural despondency con 

cerning the future lot of the United States: and the two 
first letters (which ought to be either omitted or placed at 
the end) are entirely directed to warn us against Universal 
Suffrage in England. The writer enormously exaggerates 
to himself the present power of the party in England fa- 
vourable to that measure ; and warns us with the earnest- 
ness of a friend who supposes the danger to be impending. 

The whole subject is one which is seldom treated in the 
way that we could wish; since those who alone are com- 
petent to deal with it properly, for the most part regard it 
with too much contempt: and levelling principles gain 
ground in many quarters, for the very reason that the 
whole argument is abandoned to the confident and enthu- 
siastic advocate of universal equality. This may perhaps 
be a sufficient reason for entering presently into the fun- 
damental principles of the question. 

In regard to America, North and South, we hardly 
think that the extension of popular rule is any where seen 
in its right point of view. We are disposed to compare it 
with that great revolution which laid the Roman empire 
prostrate before the nations of the north, although the ad- 
vantages are immeasurably on the side of the modern 
bouleversement. The overthrow of the Imperial power ap- 
peared at the time an awful calamity ; and the process, for 
centuries together, involved intense human suffering: yet 
the ultimate result was beneficial. Not only was a new 
spirit infused into the entire mass of the population,—on 
which it would be away from our purpose to dwell,—but 
the culture of Rome was imparted to the barbarians. 
Undoubtedly it would have been better, if Rome had been 
able to retain freedom, virtue, intellect and arts within her 
own empire, and to propagate the same among her rude 
neighbours: but as she never had the slightest conception 
of justice to foreigners, and by “liberty” meant her right 
to be free herself and oppress others, it was morally im- 
possible that she could do any thing else than erect a des- 
potism with all its train of crimes, vices, vanities, follies, 
rottenness and ruin. Being unable to proselyte, or bene- 
ficially to conquer, she had to submit to be conquered, for 
the ultimate benefit of the wild and savage nations of the 
north. The arts of civilization had previously been like a 
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deep lake, pent within moderate limits: but the barriers 
being withdrawn, the waters overflowed a vast surface, and 
became so shallow, that many deplored the catastrophe as 
one of pure ruin.—Without being fanciful, we think we 
may compare this to the Jevelling and shallowing which is 
lamented over in the Anglo-American character. They are 
in their Dark Ages—in the rule of violence. We do not 
forget, while we write, that there are tens of thousands of 
virtuous and refined families among them, and an adequate 
sprinkling of accomplished men capable of being statesmen 
of the first order. But at present, we agree to waive this 
consideration. Granted that these superior minds are, and 
must long be, wholly unable to resist the current of vulgar 
and lawless ignorance, we by no means infer that the state 
of North America is to be looked on with despondency. 

Her rudest and most mischievous agitators are as far 
superior to the Germanic barons, as her enlightened men 
to the Romanic clergy: the mass of her population has 
greatly the advantage over that of England. It is true 
that her moral forces (from the nature of the case) cannot 
soon nor easily prevail over brute prejudice or coarse pas- 
sion; but neither can they be extinguished, especially 
while nurtured from Europe ; and in all probability, in the 
long run they must earn a noble triumph. How many 
generations must first pass, we do not say. Ilow many 
sharp trials may be in store, as a penalty on unprincipled 
rapacity and oppression of the slave—no one can conjec- 
ture: and it would be strange indeed, if that one nation 
alone could learn wisdom by any other than the beaten 
road of suffering. 

Two serious dangers are to be dreaded, which, if they 
come, will probably come together,—foreign and intestine 
war, the course of which no one can foresee. European 
speculators are apt to take for granted, that military des- 
potism is the necessary result of such a state of things, and 
that the United States will run only one of the old cycles 
of past history. Yet we have not seen this catastrophe even 
in South America. Either the Dictators, or the Nations, 
of the New World turn out different from those of the Old. 
It seems more reasonable to believe that a taste of suffering 
will give sobriety to the mass, and that new principles 


will, as heretofore, grow up out of chaos. It is generally 
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admitted that Aristocratic elements exist abundantly in 
Virginia, and some other parts of the Union. In the older 
and eastern states, the Whiggish principle is strongest at 
present, and will gain new force from every thing that 
threatens to swamp the influence of those states. <A vast 4) 
democracy can endure without injury an amount of convul- 
sion which would shatter into pieces an old despotism, and 
possesses a power of re-action against internal disease not 
to be judged of by more artificial communities. The great 
schism between the free and the slave states, by its very 
nature puts the greatest difficulties in the way of direct 
civil war: since the free states can at best wish to get 
loose from the rest, and the others would dread internal 
insurrections if engaged in the unnatural conflict. 

On the whole, our lively hope is, that the principles exist 
in full life—a life which cannot be extinguished—that are 
destined ultimately to remove from Anglo-Saxon America 
its present stains, and to develop excellencies of a peculiar 
kind, such as the world has not yet seen; especially, that 
the attainment of high civilization will be attended with a 
peculiar elevation of the labouring classes. 

No doubt the existence of slavery is a dreadful damper 
on such contemplations ; but no one, we think, can deny 
that the slave-owners have a bad conscience about their 
system. ‘The soft phrase “ domestic institutions” proves 
that they dare not confess to one another the real nature of 
their laws ; and we are unable to conceive any course of 
events which should fail of either undermining or violently 
destroying what is so opposed to the conscience of all parties 
and the tendencies of the age ; so eminently unprofitable, 
mischievous and dangerous; so universally abandoned by 
all civilized and thriving nations.—Looking back on the 
past, and onward into the impending struggles of a 
dark, if hopeful, futurity, we can have no desire to travel 
on the same road as our American brethren. Indeed, 
were England to attempt it, she would suffer worse 
convulsions, having poorer masses and no unoccupied con- 
tinent to spread over, while moreover her lowest popu- 
lation have not gradually been accustomed to the exercise 
of power. Our wisdom must consist in observing the points 
of American superiority, and imitating them ; holding fast 
at the same time those elements, the want of which has 
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precipitated them into so many evils; although, it must be 
remembered, through our misconduct or through unfor- 
tunate circumstances, they could not hold the same without 
crippling their whole national existence. 

The elements to which we refer, are often called Aristo- 
cratic Institutions; which however is a phrase that may 
equally denote a tyrannical system. All regulations may 
be called Aristocratic which are destined to hinder the 
preponderating political influence from resting with a 
numerical majority :—“‘ne major numerus plus valeret,” 
as Cicero says of the institutions of Servius Tullius: but 
while no institutions can be good which do not effect this, 
(i.e. none can be good which proportion political power to 
pounds-weight of male flesh and blood,) yet of the various 
ways by which that may be prevented, many are more 
oppressive and destructive than the most thorough-going 
democracy. 

There are many honest people, who, while they see the 
practical absurdities of the democratic principle, fancy 
that there is a Justice in it, before which Eapediency must 
give way: and so grievously wicked has been the conduct 
of unchecked Monarchy and unchecked Aristocracy, that 
they silence their scruples by the thought that Democracy 
cannot be worse, while its evils will fall on the few rather 
than on the many. Now we thoroughly concede to them 
that Justice must be preferred to Expediency: it is de- 
lightful to us to find a political reasoner rest on such a 
topic. But we wholly deny that right and justice lies on 
the levelling side: and this we shall attempt to set forth 
at full, at the risk of saying what is tedious, because ob- 
vious, to many of our readers. 

It is contended that all men have by nature equal poli- 
tical rights: that though one is wiser or better than 
another, no law or institution can find out who is the wise : 
that no class has a right to vote itself the wisest, and on 
this ground to monopolize power: that wisdom should 
exhibit itself in persuading, not in compelling; and that 
the fool can compel, if once he has State power in his 
hands: that therefore, primd facie, all men must be treated 
as equal by the State: that rich men scarcely need to be 
protected, since riches are a natural power: that the poor, 
i.e. the mass, most need protection, and yet cannot get it 
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unless they have the preponderating authority : that there 
is an essential injustice in subjecting the majority to the 
will of a minority: that citizenship essentially depends 
on paying taxes; that whoever pays taxes, ought to be re- 
presented : finally, that the representatives of the nation +) 
most evidently ought to have the supreme power of the 
nation. 

We have tried to state in their full force all the arguments 
of Principle, which we have ever been able to gather from 
the partizans of this side. Their doctrine is currently called 
Democracy : but we are disposed to refuse them this term, 
as (without offence be it said) too good a one. Under- 
standing by Democracy the ascendancy and supremacy of 
the whole people, in contrast to that of any section, we be- 
lieve that the principle will and must prevail in the best- 
regulated communities. But the current views which we 
are opposing, should be called Isocracy; or the equal 
authority of all the units which compose society. 

Before attacking the main question, we must remark on 
a want of self-consistency in the theory here proposed. 
First, equality of all men is claimed as an axiom: no rea- 
son is given why women should be excluded. Women pay 
taxes: and many women of education would be far better 
suited to judge of public measures, than the mass for whom 
the highest authority is claimed. Next, as it is impossible 
to give political power to children, every ‘democrat approves 
of fixing an age of legal majority. Yet it is evident that 
to exclude from rule youths of twenty, and admit those of 
twenty-one, is as gross a breach of the “ principle,” as to 
exclude retail and admit wholesale dealers; and might be 
complained of as a gross “injustice” by the youths of 
twenty. In fact, this is to admit age asa condition for the 
exercise of power, of which the State can and must take 
cognizance. ‘To be consistent; as by passing from the age 
of twenty to twenty-one a citizen is brought into existence, 
and from zero becomes a unit; so for every additional year 
after twenty, up to the full meridian of the human faculties 
—(forty-nine according to the ancients)—some increase of 
political importance should be yielded. Nor is thisa slight 
matter: for perhaps the worst evils of isocracy spring out 
of its necessary result, that it is really a neocracy ; since 
the votes of those younger than thirty are almost sure to 
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carry every question of public interest against the opinion 
of the less numerous and less active older men. Some 
limitation like that of the Romans, which gave to the 
“ Seniors” equal votes with the “ Juniors,” would greatly 
mitigate the most grievous disorders of mob-government. 
—QOnce more, if the payment of taxes confers a right to be 
represented, men ought to have State power in some pro- 
portion to the amount of taxes which they pay: and the 
vovernment should be what the Greeks called a Timocracy, 
which will be better understood if translated into Taxicracy 
or Taxiarchy.* According to the scale adopted, this will 
give power to the middle classes or to the rich; but ina 
flourishing community generally to the former. Thus there 
is an inherent contradiction between the claim of equal 
power for all men, and a claim based on the payment of taxes. 

It is often said, that to tax men who have not consented 
to it by their representative, is against common equity : 
but how much more unjust must it then be to tax those 
who have protested against it by their representative ? 
Yet the latter goes on daily, and must go on, under every 
possible representative system. 

Once more ; it is alleged to be iniquitous for the mino- 
rity to compel the majority: but we would fain learn 
why the converse is not also iniquitous, for the majority 
to compel the minority. Each is, we presume, an evil; 
but one or other may be a necessary evil; and which is 
the worse of the two, must depend in great measure, or 
sometimes entirely, on the question, whether the measure 
enforced be intrinsically proper or otherwise. 

The last words appear to us to lay open the fundamental 
error of the isocratic hypothesis. It treats political power 
as a commodity greatly to be desired by all, and to which 
all have an equal natural right; and supposes the only 
antagonistic theory to be that which asserts that a small 
class of the community, or some individual, has an exclu- 
sive right to this coveted article. But it seems clear enough 
that if power means “ability or authority to compel 
others,” (as it is practically understood,) no abstract right 

* A word is really wanting in English to express this idea. We venture, 
therefore, to remark that the compounds Vazicracy, Taxicratic, have nothing 
in them to offend Greek analogy; and would easily establish themselves 


among those who know nothing of Greek. Tavriarchy in that language has 
another sense already, viz, “a captaincy.” 
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to this can be inherent in any individual or any class. We 
have, no doubt, a right “ not to be oppressed,” and there- 
fore in most cases it may be true that we have a further 
right to some sort of defensive power; but what and how 
great that is to be, must depend on a thousand circum- 
stances. Women surely have quite as much a right not to 
be oppressed, as men; but no one infers that they have a 
right to direct political authority ;—obviously, because it 
is believed, that if their fathers, brothers, and husbands, 
are made of due importance, there is little danger that 
the female part of the family should suffer.* Here is a 
very simple, but valuable, principle which the isocratic 
theory overlooks; a principle evidently applicable in a 
thousand other cases, though in none beside can it act 
under so little check. ‘‘ Defence from wrong” being a 
right of all, it is at least as absurd to desire a class to be 
invested with power to wrong all other classes with im- 
punity, as to desire to see the same power vested in an in- 
dividual. Before therefore we can determine what distri- 
bution of power to desire in any community, we must learn 
what sort of wrongs are to be apprehended, and how these 
may be best averted. 

On the very outset of the inquiry, among nations which 
have attained a constitutional organization, we find an 
important distinction,—in the wrongs to be apprehended 
from the executive, and those to which we are lable from 
the /egislative authority. When both kinds of authority 
are united in the same hands, no provision at all against 
oppression can be made by the constitution: in fact, no 
constitution exists, but it is an essential despotism, in 
whatever hands the despotism be lodged; and it cannot 
long remain a democracy, in any sense of that word. As- 
suming, then, a pretty sharp division of the executive and 
of the legislative, it is manifest that the former, when it 
becomes tyrannical, attacks us as individuals, while the 
latter can only injure us as members of a class.“ Laws” 
which affect individuals only, hardly deserve the name, and 
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* It cannot be denied that women are liable even among ourselves to 
ome oppression, as a sex ; and one who should be planning a Utopian republic 
might on this ground justly assign to them some voice in the State. But 
unless he were prepared to give them an equal voice to that of men, no ap 


proximation would be made to consistent Isecracy. 
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are an overstepping of legislation: at any rate, they are so 
rare, in a constitutional state, that we need hardly now 
regard them. An unjust law, then, attacks not merely 
A. B. or X. Y., but some whole body of men; the pea- 
sants, the merchants,—the nobles, the farmers,—as the 
case may be. A class thus injured has a certain natural 
power to repel the injury, in proportion to its numbers ; 
and it assuredly is not true that, the more numerous the 
class, so much more power over the legislative does it need, 
lest it be injured. Abstractedly, if England contained 
6,000 bankers and 60,000 merchants, and if it were only 
in their character of bankers and merchants that either 
class could be injured by parliament; if, moreover, the 
hability of injury to both were equal, there would be a 
prima facie justice in giving to the bankers, as a class, the 
very same control over parliament as the merchants pos- 
sess ; that is, one banker would be made equal to ten mer- 
chants. To give the merchants and bankers power in 
proportion to their numbers, would protect the merchants 
too much, or the bankers too little; in fact, might enable 
the merchants to pass laws injurious to the bankers. The 
vase is quite different against the Executive Government. 
Each of us is liable to arrest, or extortion, or bodily vio- 
lence, or other inflictions, from the satellites of power, in 
our individual capacity : one man might be oppressed, and 
his class not suffer with him. The means of defence or 
redress against such attacks is justly given to all alike,— 
so far, at least, as mere law can make it alike to all. The 
habeas corpus, right of trial by jury, and all other securities 
against abuse of power by the Crown or the Bench, make 
no distinction of rich and poor, freeholders or unfranchised 
persons; nay, of male and female, minors and adults. But 
as Class Legislation is the characteristic iniquity to be 
dreaded from a parliament, so in every such body it is 
Classes, not Individuals, which need to be adequately re- 
presented. 

Under pretence of justice, the Isocratic principle esta- 
blishes class legislation in undisguised nakedness. It 
avows that “the minority must submit to the will of the 
majority ;” in other words, that. the class which is nume- 
rically weaker is to have no protection against that which 
is stronger. If it be replied, that in practice they will not 
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be oppressed, for that other influences will prevent it ; 
untrue as this will be judged by the party made the victim 
of the experiment, it is yet a concession that public regu- 
lations are good enough when they yield substantial jus- 
tice. On the other hand, we concede that under Isocrac 14 
it will often happen that Oligarchy finds its chief harvest ; 
and that the rich are not necessarily oppressed by it in 
regard to their riches. The most certain evils to the State 
in the long run,—if it escape civil wars,—arise out of its 
foreign relations; since on all such matters the mass of 
the poor and young are always the worst counsellors. 
Such evils, when disturbance arises, are felt most quickly 
by the smallest states; but must at length overtake the 
most powerful, unless a virtual oligarchy or dictatorship 
get the management of foreign affairs. 

If a nation could be logically divided into classes, so 
“g it each individual should be a member of one class only, 

just system of parliamentary representation would t ke 
iaauiaeaoe of these classes alone, and would allot to each 
an amount of influence which was anything but propor- 
tional to the number of individuals in each class. As, 
however, the cross divisions are numerous, and every man 
is a member of many different classes, we approximate 
more closely to truth by adopting the word Interests, which 
the experience of the British nation has long discerned to 
be the virtual element of our parliamentary system. We 
also know that a certain number of dond fide representa- 
tives adequately defends any Interest, great or small, from 
legislatorial injustice. It surely need not be reiterated, 
that the very same number of parliamentary votes under 
the direct control of the West Indian interest, or of the 
Bank of England, would have been not only as available a 
protection to them as it has been, but still more potent, if 
the intrinsic magnitude of each interest had been doubled. 
It is well known that the voice of those members whose 
constituents are numerous, wealthy, and intelligent, is far 
more influential in Parliament on these very grounds. 
Wilful injustice is chiefly to be apprehended from any such 
legislative body, when Interests are omitted or inadequately 
represented, which are large enough in population or 
wealth to be worth while oppressing. There is however a 
large portion of wrong inflicted by the privileged interests, 
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almost unawares ; while their selfishness leads them to re- 
serve exemptions and advantages to themselves, and cast 
all sorts of burdens on those who have no public protectors. 
The chief exception, in which classes intrinsically small and 
feeble are knowingly oppressed, is found in cases of reli- 
gious or national antipathy : for bigotry is almost the only 
passion by which legislative bodies are permanently swayed. 
[In nearly all other matters, partial interests and class ex- 
pediency is their moving principle. 

In all such discussions however it must not be forgotten, 
that to give to any class the right of electoral suffrage, is a 
very different thing from securing that they shall be repre- 
sented in Parliament. This also is generally overlooked in 
the Isocratic theory. We have a decisive example at our 
doors, in the case of the English farmers. Except the pea- 
sants, no class of men in England have been so injured by 
legislation: witness the law of distraint, the game-laws, 
and the various acts which give stringency to captious 
leases. Nor can the Corn-Laws be quoted as any proof of 
the farmers’ influence ; for it is pure credulity to imagine 
that those laws were meant to keep up the fortunes of the 
tenants, except so far as to enable them to pay rent. If it 
be asked, why the farmers have failed to return mem- 
bers who really represent them, the truest and most funda- 
mental reason seems to be found in their want of intelli- 


; $ : 
gence. The law may pretend to give power to mere chil- 


dren, or to stupid men, but it is evident that some one 
else will exercise the power in their name, either by per- 
mission or by trickery. It is the more instructive to re- 
mark, that the Isocratic principle has been carried toa 
great extent in the farmers’ franchise, and with disastrous 
result to them: indeed, the celebrated Chandos clause of 
the Reform Bill was little else than an effort to give uni- 
versal and equal suffrage to the farmers, with the express 
object (in which it has hitherto succeeded) of securing the 
power to the landlords. If, instead of this, the farmers had 
had (what we have called) a ftazicratical franchise, which 
would have vested the mass of influence with the more 
wealthy, independent and intelligent of their body, it is 
reasonable to believe that the results would have been 
more favourable to their interests, as a class. 

If however the farmers have suffered legislative wrong 
R2 
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in spite of their possessing the suffrage, the peasants have 
been yet more grievously oppressed, because of their in- 
ability to make their voice heard in our Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The tale of their wrongs and of their misery is a 
most ample one, and it cannot be here discussed. We 
shall only refer to a series of elaborate papers on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the League Newspaper of last year, 
from which we quote the general conclusions :— 


‘‘ It appears from the large body of evidence stated in the pre- 
ceding pages ; 

(1) That in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, the wages of 
the agricultural labourer in England were such as to procure for 
him more than double the quantity of food which his wages 
between 1740 and 1794 procured; and that the wages obtained 
by him from 1834 to the present time, as measured by the quan- 
tity of produce, are considerably less than in the period between 
1740 and 1794. 

«© (2) That from about the middle of the 14th till towards 
the middle of the 18th century, the wages of the agricultural 


labourer were fixed or regulated by successive statutes ; the preamble 
to the statute 12 Richard II. c. 4, assigning as a reason for this 
‘regulation’ of wages, that the labourers would not work without 
outrageous and excessive hire, by reason of which high price of 
labour the tenants of the land coULD NOT PAY THEIR RENTS, } 

‘¢ (3) That in consequence of the great fall in the value of 
monev in the course of the 16th century, (caused partly by the 
degradation of the coin, partly by the fall in the real value of the 
precious metals,) and the corresponding rise in the price of all 
other commodities except labour, the wages of which were violently 
kept down by act of Parliament ;—towards the end of the 16th and 
about the beginning of the 17th century the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer did not procure him above a third of the quantity 
of food which they procured him in the 15th century. 

“That during the 18th century, [after the abolition of the 
offensive law?) until 1794, a progressive increase took place in 
wages, without a corresponding rise in the cost of subsistence. 

“‘ That after 1794 a considerable rise followed in the cost of 
subsistence, without a corresponding rise of the labourer’s wages. 

‘© (4) That after the extraordinary rise in the price of pro- 
visions which took place in the 16th century, the Legislature, as 
the labourer could not support a family on the wages thev allowed 
him, made up the difference by a tax called a poor-rate. That, 
part of this tax in aid of wages being levied on persons who were 
neither employers of labour nor receivers of rent, the farmer 
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having to pay less in wages, could and did pay more in rent. 
That, therefore, such increase of rent was nothing but a tax paid 
by the rest of the community, not to the state, but to the receivers 
of rent. That a similar operation, to a still greater extent, was 
repeated towards the end of the 18th century, when, in 1795, upon 
the extraordinary rise in the price of food, the county magistrates 
again exercised their authority under the statute 5 Elizabeth, 
c. 4, to fix the rate of wages; which they did in such a manuer 
that a practice was established throughout the greater part of 
England (sanctioned by the statute 36 Geo. IIT. c. 23), of paying 
the labourers, not according to the value of their labour, but 
according to their necessities, whereby they were reduced to the 
condition of paupers. That under this svstem, a large portion of 
the wages of agricultural labour being paid out of the pvor-rates, 
persons who were neither employers of labour nor receivers of 
reut were taxed to a much greater extent than they had been 
before, that the farmer might be enabled to pay more than the 
natural rent of the land. 

(5) That, from 1795 to 1834, in pursuance of the above 
system, the farmers, particularly in the midland and southern 
counties, refusing to employ the labourers as long as they pos- 
sessed any property, the class of small proprietors was almost 
wholly swept away in the purely agricultural districts. 

‘* (6) That under the combined operation of the Poor Law of 
1796 and the Corn Law of 1815, the wages of agricultural labour 
were lower, and the condition of the agricultural labourer was 
worse, than at any former period, except that in which the Poor 
Law of Elizabeth was passed. That the temporary rise in the 
wages of agricultural labour which took place in 1832, 1833, being 
caused by the agricultural riots and burnings of 1830 and 1831, 
cannot be assumed as a correct index of an improvement in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer. 

‘© (7) That, under the combined operation of the Poor Law of 
1834 and the present Corn Law, the wages of the agricultural 
labourer have not risen, and his physical condition, at least, has 
not improved. That, therefore, the Poor Law of 1796 was not, 
as has been alleged, the sole cause of the wretched condition of 
the English agricultural labourers. 

(8) That in the 13th century the rent of land in England did 
not amount to much more than one-thirteenth of the gross pro- 
duce ; that in the 16th century it amounted to one-tenth; in the 
18th century to one-fifth ; and that in the 19th century it amounts 
to nearly one-third of the gross, or to nearly one-half of the dis- 
posable, produce. That, while such is the proportion of the share 
of the produce set apart for rent, the actual value of that share 
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has increased nearly tenfold within the last two centuries, or a 
little more. 

“© (9) That from 1695, or rather from 1770, to 1815, rents 
increased in a very great degree; that from 1815 to 1843 there 
has been, upon the whole, an average increase ; and that the 
average rise has been the greatest in those districts where the con- 
dition of the labourer is the worst. 

‘© (10) That under the Corn Law of 1815 and the subsequent 
Corn Laws, all professedly made for the benefit of the farmer, the 
profits of the farmer have been greatly reduced, and his capital has 
been and is rapidly wasting away. That the capital of the farmer, 
or the fund from which the farm-labourers are to be paid, being 
diminished, the wages or share of each labourer must likewise be 
diminished.” 

Nothing has been said in this quotation concerning th« 
extent to which the poor have been deprived of their com- 
mons, their village playgrounds, and their footpaths : no- 
thing about our system of taxation: nothing of the whole- 
sale ejection of peasants from the Highlands and from 
Irish estates: indeed, to go beyond England would at pre- 
sent lead us into too wide a field. Enough however has 
been adduced to account for our believing, (1) that whole 
classes in England have suffered and are suffering grievous 
legislative oppression ; and (2) that they have a right to 
demand some guarantee against the continuance or repe- 
tition of the same in future. 

But, as often happens, the class most injured is not that 
which cries out most loudly : for the very depth of oppres- 
sion deprives it of voice, and, in no small degree, of mind. 
The outcry for an extension of the Suffrage comes chiefly 
from the manufacturing operatives. Without denying 
that they have many grievances, we doubt whether any 
direct and peculiar oppression has fallen on them as a re- 
sult of their being unrepresented in Parliament. They 
have suffered from the Corn Laws; but those laws have 
fallen as a blight on the whole manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, and farming community, and no doubt also on 
the working manutacturers: first, only as a result of the 
masters’ distress ; secondly, by raising the price of their 
food. They suffer probably still more from causes over 
which an imperial Parliament can have no direct con 
trol ;—in the want of an efficient Municipal government ; 
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of which we cannot now speak. Nevertheless, when it 
is considered how many millions our operative class num- 
bers, and how manifestly its interest is in immediate oppo- 
sition to that of the manufacturers and merchants, (though 
of course in the long run identical,) it appears to be a 
flagrant anomaly for them to have no voice in a House 
of Commons. No one can reasonably expect them to be 
satisfied with such a state of things; and we cannot help 
thinking that all liberally-disposed persons would heartily 
assent to the justice and expediency of giving them repre- 
sentatives, if it were seen how to do this without setting 
up the unjust and absurd isocratic principle. Unfortu- 
nately, writers and speakers on doth sides of the question 
take for granted, that the only possible way of giving re- 
presentatives to the operative class, is, by so lowering the 
franchise that this class may by its superior numbers swamp 
all the rest. If this is needed for them, it is yet more 
needed for the peasants ; and to carry out such a scheme 
(granting, for argument’s sake, that it is practicable,) 
would give us what has been called “a working man’s par- 
liament :” a machine not worse principled than a landlord’s 
parliament, but still more ignorant, and far more lable to 
be swayed by passion; while it would run through a new 
course of old errors, the intense mischief of which the old 
aristocratic body has learned from experience. But, cling- 
ing to principle, we maintain, that the cnjustice of confis- 
cating the protection of other classes in order to protect 
the operatives, is so transparent, that to aim at it, would 
at best be casting out Satan by Satan. 

But is there uo alternative? To us it seems, in prin- 
ciple, easy to reply; though to devise the details of a 
scheme would require a legal kuowledge which we have 
not.—Do not lower the franchise. If property must be 
the basis of all representation, rather let votes bear some 
proportion to property: a plan which probably would work 
very well for the Municipal system. But, we cannot but 
think, the more proper method is to give the operatives 
representatives of themselves us operatives, without inter- 
fering with the already existing constituency. Just so do 
the two Universities send members to Parliament, as 
learned bodies, and without any reference to a census of 
property, leaving the town-franchise undisturbed. ‘This is 
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in fact a sort of precedent for introducing some other than 

a property-qualificatioa; and is a precedent deserving to 

be followed. Property is not the only thing needing pro- 

tection; men’s bodies deserve and need it also: and al- 

though it is absurd to give power in proportion to the 4 
number of bodies, it is scarcely less absurd to leave some 
million lives without any public, avowed, and responsible 
guardian. Twenty members of the Imperial Parliament 
might well be transferred to the working manufacturers, 
at the cost of the still existing “ rotten boroughs :”’ and 
twenty such men would tell with weight and authority to 
the ears of the House and Nation whatever real grievances 
their constituents suffer. Yet they would have no force of 
votes sufficient to derange the course of public affairs in 
general by their crotchets, or by the passions of their con- 
stituents; and their whole moral force would be exhausted 
upon the redress of just complaints. The operatives them- 
selves, having a constitutional voice, would be less disposed 
to listen to ignorant demagogues, and would soon feel 
themselves to be no longer outcasts from the constitution. 
For this purpose, it is by no means necessary that every 
operative should have a vote. If a single class of them 
were taken, as the tool-makers or the cotton-spinners, in a 
dozen different places ; or if even they cast lots, so that one 
in a hundred should have a vote, the result would be just 
the same as if every one exercised it, as long as the pre- 
vailing interest of the constituent body remained decidedly 
the same. Such a measure carried now, as an act of jus- 
tice, and without strong agitation from themselves, would 
satisfy the reasonable men among them, and mere agitators 
would lose their trade, especially if the master manufac- 
turers and others of the middle classes took the initiative 
in the matter, and showed the same zeal for the workmen, 
as the workmen displayed in favour of the Reform Bill. 
But if the measure is delayed until agitation for an exten- 
sion of the franchise becomes formidable, (which is the 
fashionable method with “ prudent” statesmen,) it will be 
then hard to find whether to concede or to refuse is more 
perilous. Concession will embolden further demand ; re- 
fusal will exasperate: and it will be impossible to carry a 
good measure without doubling discontent. The fact that 
“ Chartism” is at present so weak, is the best of all reasons 
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for being in a hurry to remove that unfairness of our fran- 
chise, which may hereafter in some new form make Iso- 
cracy powerful and dangerous. 

In regard to the farmers, nothing is clearer than that 
they have to help themselves. If they do what is threat- 
ened,—send to Parhament men of their own body,—a way 
will be open to look further, not only into their grievances, 
but into those of the labourers. The latter are the more 
cruelly oppressed : but, we apprehend, as it is impossible to 
benefit the workmen of the manufacturers, until legisla- 
tive wrong is removed from their masters, so all schemes 
for the good of the labourers will be vain, until the griev- 
ances of the farmer are redressed. And until we see in 
the higher of these two classes some practicability to send 
its own representatives into the legislature, no human wit 
seems able to devise a mode by which the peasants shall do 
it for themselves. 

On the whole, while fixedly opposed to Isocracy, and de- 
precating every change of the franchise which would pro- 
ceed on that principle, we earnestly entreat all lovers of 
their country not to think that the Reform Bill was in any 
sense a “ final” measure, or that we can be safe without a 
determination to remove, from year to year, whatever is 
unjust in the laws of suffrage. If the Reform Bill deserved 
to be called “a revolution,’—if it was carried only under 
the dread of civil war,—that was because for a century and a 
half, no organic improvement had been introduced. Organic 
changes carried by popular excitement are doubtless fearful 
and critical. The way of avoiding them, is, to be always at 
work, in order (as Dr. Arnold said) “to keep our roads in 
repair.’ As the community is perpetually growing, we 
ought to count on a need of corresponding change in our 
organism ; and provided that change be carried out quietly, 
on clearly understood principles of justice, and therefore 
always in the same direction, it need cause no more excite- 
ment or danger than any other important act of the legis- 
lature. And this we believe would be the true mode of 
retaining a healthy and beneficial Aristocracy, by so de- 
priving it of power to oppress, as to make the whole com- 
munity estimate and applaud its various advantages. 









































Art. III.—HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Par M. Micue- 
LET, Professeur suppléant a la Faculté des Lettres, Pro- 
fesseur a lecole Normale, Chef de la Section Historique 
aux Archives du Royaume. Tomes 1—6. 


Tue rivalry which exists between England and France has 
prevented the two nations from forming a just appreciation 
of one another. Each is guilty of looking with a jaun-. 
diced eye upon the other’s excellencies ; and as easily might 
rival beauties, in the heat of opposition, cease to mark each 
other’s faults, as we and our neighbours, in the struggle of 
nations. There have been times when we have despised 
the French as a mere frivolous, grimacing race; and they 
have returned the compliment by detestation of English 
pride and cant. But, fortunately, the misapprehensions 
and hostilities engendered by war appear in some degree to 
have died away under the influence of peace ; and though 
for the last thirty years our relations with France have 
been rather those of an armed truce than of cordial reci- 
procity, yet at last we are able to look at one another with 
some justness of sentiment, and to recognise those excel- 
lencies which have elevated England and France to the 
highest rank in the civilized world. To the French is due 
the merit of being the first to hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship. The researches of Thierry, Guizot, and Armand 
Carrel, into English History, testify the interest which the 
nation has taken in our affairs, even when it suited the 
tactics of party, for French orators to be most vehement 
against England. We believe that the good feeling is now 
reciprocal, and that there exists in England an earnest 
desire to study and to be just to the character of our 
ancient rival. 

A nation is best described by its own writers. Travellers 
may tell us of the exterior of the buildings and the dresses 
of a people, but can hardly give an account of its mind ; 
hence, to any one who desires to see the French, as described 
by themselves, this History of France by M. Michelet must 
be welcome. It is the work of a man of genius, who is 
not content with presenting to his readers a mere detail of 
facts, but who seeks to show them the workings of human 
nature at every period of history. The ardour of his 
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patriotism seldom offends against the dignity of History ; 
and yet he gives such an interest to narrative that it is 
hardly possible to avoid the contagion of his enthusiasm 
for his country. 

And how noble a History is that of France! From the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the days of Napoleon, France has 
been the centre of the European mind, the great leader of 
civilization, and the founder of kingdoms. Each epoch of 
modern history finds its fitting exponent in some French 
name. Charlemagne suppresses the Arian heresy—makes 
the Pope a temporal prince, and revives the visions of the 
Roman empire. A French monk, Peter the Hermit, 
rouses nations to recover Christ’s Sepulchre. Godfrey of 
Bouillon leads the Crusaders. St. Louis is the model of a 
feudal king. The rise of the University of Paris marks 
the epoch of scholastic learning. Abailard is the hero of 
the schools. St. Bernard is the beau ideal of a monk. 
Calvin may dispute with Luther the glory of the Reforma- 
tion. Descartes is the earliest name in modern philosophy. 
Voltaire and the Encyclopzedists mark the tendencies of the 
18th century. Louis XI. first employs a standing army. 
Richlieu begins the European system of diplomacy. Col- 
bert represents science applied to commerce and taxa- 
tion. The terrible Revolution displays the first European 
outbreak of democracy, and Napoleon towers far above all 
contemporary rulers; and if the last of the French, is the 
greatest man of modern times. 

We may freely, and without envy, resign the chief glories 
of the past to the French, and acknowledge that in the 
arts of civilization they have been our instructors ; for the 
present and the future belong to us. Paris is, undoubt- 
edly the centre of European civilization; but London is 
the capital of the world. The discoveries of Columbus 
and Vasco de Gama have opened to us wider regions and 
grander scenes of policy than those in which France has 
played so mighty a part ; and London is the centre of this 
wider reorganization of policy and adventure. France long 
has worthily led the rest of Europe in the race of civiliza- 
tion ; but now, labour, arts, and commerce give our country 
the pre-eminence, which she seems destined to preserve for 
many a future age. 

When we read the splendid historical works which ar 
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written in Germany and France, we sigh for the reputation 
of our own writers, who seem content to live upon the 
labours of continental scholars. But is there not for the 
genius of Englishmen a nobler task than that of investi- 
gating past events,—that, namely, of writing on the sur- 
face of the globe, in ineffaceable characters, the glory and 
greatness of the English name? Our men of genius do 
not write like Niebuhr; but then their actions will form 
the subjects of investigation to future historians. Others 
may search the ruins of dead empires; ’tis ours to show 
the world a living spirit. 

The early part of English History is certainly not grati- 
fying to our national pride; the conquest of the country 
by Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans—the fact that 
our rulers spoke French up to the times of Edward the 
Third, and that we were the sport of Papal power in the 
reign of John—these are certainly no glorious reminis- 
cences, and hence we may account for the coldness and 
neglect with which our early history has been treated. But 
far different was the case of France. When England was 
enduring all the hardships of her stern education under the 
Dukes of Normandy, France was the seat of that chivalric 
enthusiasm which makes the middle ages the heroic time 
of European civilization, and the seed-field of poetry, re- 
ligion, and art. 

M. Michelet’s History, which, as far as yet published, 
extends only to the death of Louis XI., gives an elaborate 
account of these times; and certainly we never read so 
poetical and striking a view of the middle age as that given 
in his second volume. Perhaps History should be written 
with something of the Poet’s mspiration, for it is only 
thus that the remote and the obscure can be invested 
with a visible and life-like form; and surely there is 
no literary task more difficult than to re-animate and 
re-present periods in which to the eye of most men there 
appear nothing but a few dry and isolated facts, and a few 
almost forgotten names. 

The poet perhaps may 
‘¢ Call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold ;”’ 


but the monumental effigies of our heroes have almost as 
much life as the accounts historians give of their actions. 
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But M. Michelet has in this volume, with a wonderful 
skill, brought before us the great men who lived in France 
from the 11th to the end of the 13th century. In this he 
had a task of great difficulty, for we smile at the supersti- 
tions, and crude ideas of past generations, as we do at 
the remembrance of those of our own infancy. The 
French have in this a great advantage over English His- 
torians. We cannot pronounce with patience the claims 
which the Pope and clergy made to universal empire, and 
the exclusive care of man’s salvation; but the Catholic 
historian of Catholic France sheds the light of imagination 
upon the ideas of a past age, and, placing before us the 
better side of the picture, teaches us that our indignant 
reprobation of the Roman Church is not altogether just, 
and that there was a time when it was one of the regene- 
rating principles of the world. As a specimen of M. 
Michelet’s style, we translate part of his description of the 
Mahomedan and Christian worlds at the time of the first 
crusade, vol. 11. p. 321 :— 

‘« Such was the situation of Islamism. The Caliphate of Bag- 
dad, enslaved by a Turkish guard—that of Cairo dying of cor- 
ruption—that of Cordova dismembered and fallen in pieces. One 
thing alone was strone and living in the Mahomedan world—the 
horrible heroism of the assassins, a hideous power firmly planted on 
the old mountains of Persia, like the poignard near the head of the 
Sultan. How much vounger and more living was Christianity at 
the time of the Crusades. Spiritual power, the slave of the tem- 
poral in Asia, balanced it, over-mastered it in Europe; it had 
re-invigorated itself by the chastity of the monks, and the celibacy 
of the clergy. The Caliphate fell, and the Papacy rose. Maho- 
metanism was divided, Christianity united. The first could 
expect nothing but invasion and ruin; and, indeed, it only re- 
sisted Christianity by receiving the assistance of the Mongols and 
the Turks,—that is to say, by becoming barbarous. : 

«« The pilgrimage of the Crusade is not a thing new or strange. 
Man is a pilgrim by nature; it is long since he set out on his 
journey: I know not when he will arrive at his destination. It 
does not require much to put him in motion; and, indeed, Nature 
leads him, like an infant, by showing a beautiful country open to 
the sun—by offering him fruit—as the vine of Italy to the Gauls, 
the orange of Sicily to the Normans—or it is under the form cf 
a woman, that she tempts and attracts him. The first conquests 
are for the sake of women. First, it is the beautiful Helen; then 


morality having reached a higher standard, the chaste Penelope, 
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the heroic Brynhild, or the Sabines. The Emperor Alexis, when 
calling our French to the sacred war, did not neglect to boast of 
the beauty of the Greek women. The beautiful Milanese ladies 
were, it is said, partly the cause of the perseverance of Francis 
the First, in his attempts to conquer Italy. 

‘‘Our native land is another love after which we also run. 
Ulysses ceases not his exertions until he has seen the smoke 
on the roofs of Thrace. In the Roman Empire, the Men of the 
North seek in vain their Asgard, their city of the Ases, of 
heroes and of Gods. They found better ones. Running blindly, 
they struck against Christianity. The crusaders who marched 
with such ardent love to Jerusalem saw that the divine country 
was not at the torrent of Cedron, nor in the arid valley of Jehosa- 
phat; they then looked above, and waited with melancholy hope 
for another Jerusalem. The Arabs were astonished when they 
saw Godfrey de Bouillon seated onthe earth. The conqueror said 
to them sadly, ‘Is not the earth good enough to serve us to sit 
upon, when we shall enter for so long a time into its bosom ? ’— 
They retired full of admiration. The West and the East had 
understood one another. 

‘“« It was necessary, however, that the crusade should be accom- 
plished. This vast and complex world of the middle age, which 
held in it all the elements of anterior worlds, Greek, Roman, and 
Barbarian, was destined also to re-produce all the strifes of the 
human race. It was necessary that it should re-produce in the 
Christian form, and in colossal proportions, the invasion of Asia 
by the Greeks, and the conquest of Greece by the Romans, at the 
same time that the Greek column and the Roman arch were 
bound together and raised to heaven in the gigantic pillars, in the 
airy arches of our Cathedrals.” 


Unless we are deceived, there is something more than 
mere eloquence in the extract we have given. It contains 
a description of the real state of the age and the motives 
which animated the crusaders ; though they were conscious 
probably of no other desire than that of freeing the 
Sepulchre. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the motives 
for which men have undertaken great enterprises ; and, 
failing in their first endeavour, have accomplished other 
things than those they sought. Thus Columbus, when 
seeking a new way to India, by which facilities might be 
increased for converting the natives to Christianity, found 
America. Thus the Chaldeans seeking the knowledge 
of the destiny of Man in the stars, and worshipping them 
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as divinities, began the mighty discoveries of astronomy. 
The alchymists seeking for the Philosopher’ r’s stone, founded 
Chemistry and Natural Science. John Loc ke, seeking the 
limits of the human understanding, and the knowledge 
which it is possible for men to acquire, fails in his pursuit, 
but completes a system of philosophy. Thus are we directed 
to good even when pursuing unattainable objects, and a 
true endeavour is never lost to the world. It wasthus the 
crusaders attained not their desire of freeing Palestine 
from the infidels, but found civilization, commerce, litera- 
ture, in the course of their struggles. 

Another circumstance that makes the History of France 
essentially that of Europe is, that her history is indissolubly 
connected with that of the chief nations of Europe. Nor- 
mandy at once connects us with Norway, England and Si- 
cily. The towns of Languedoc with Italy; Anjou with Na- 
ples; Avignon withthe Popes ; Burgundy with the Nether- 
lands andthe Empire of Germany. Indeed France was not 
more the centre of the world of the Middle Ages geo- 
graphically than she is historically. To explain her history, 
the records of every nation of Europe must be ransacked. 
It is a mistake, however, to judge a country by the power 
of its Kings. Perhaps France was never so strong, and so 
united, as at the present moment, and yet the country is 
not relatively so important as it was in former times. The 
rise of Russia on one side, and England on the other, has 
placed her between two powerful rivals, who take away her 
hopes of European conquest by land or sea 

Hence we must not be surprised to learn that when the 
Dukes of Normandy were rearing their mighty power; or 
the inhabitants of the south of France composing those 
Romance lays which charmed the ear of Petrarch, and en- 
couraging those schools of Heretics which brought upon 
the Albigenses the fearful vengeance of the Popes ; or, 
when Charles the Bold was endeavouring to lay the founda- 
tion of a vast monarchy, the King of France was weak 
by the side of some of his barons, and esteemed a stranger 
in some of the provinces which owned him as Feudal 
Lord,—so weak was the King of France in his own do- 
minions in early ages, that Henry II. had twenty-eight of 
the modern departments under his rule, and Louis VII. 
only twenty. Indeed until Louis XI. broke the power of 
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the French nobility, there always were noblemen in France 
more powerful than their King. The destroying of this in- 
ternal rivalry, and concentring power in the hands of the 
kings, explains the attachment of the French nation to roy- 
alty. In France the King became the central power which 
united the whole mass into one people, while the Feudal 
nobility were the unpopular antagonistic element. Hence 
all the ameliorations of Government in France following 
the gradual destruction of the Feudal system, have been 
made in consequence of the rise of the King’s power upon 
the ruins of that of the nobility. While in England, 
which was obliged to submit to a King who had his right 
by conquest, and who at once established despotic power, 
and united the whole kingdom under one administration, 
the nobility struggling against the Crown have had the 
popular sympathy with them. 

In the same way may be explained the presence of Par- 
liaments in England, and their absence in France. This 
does not arise from any original defect in the French mind, 
as compared with the British, but from the force of cir- 
cumstances. Parliaments in England have won popular 
liberties. The States General of France served but to fix 
on the nation the yoke of the Feudal Nobility. The same 
element—the landed Aristocracy—being predominant in 
both. Besides, it is very well for us who live in a country 
moated by the deep sea, and who have not seen an enemy 
on our shores for 800 years, to boast that we are free. 
Had we not during eight centuries of comparative peace 
won our liberties, we should deserve to be branded with 
every contemptuous epithet. But the French, who are 
open on every side to the invasions of other nations, re- 
quired a more concentrated government than ourselves. 
We can finish at leisure our disputes of Whig and Tory— 
but when the unfortunate French, in the reign of Phillip 
of Valois, began to think of Constitutional liberty, Edward 
III. came knocking at the gates of Paris; when Orleans 
and Burgundy were contending for mastery, Henry V. 
snatched the crown from the idiot hands of Charles VI. ; 
and, in later days, when the Mountain and the Girondists 
were disputing in the Assembly, the Duke of Brunswick 
began his march to destroy their new-found liberties. 
War is not favourable to Constitutional freedom. The 
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General must be despotic, and we should praise French 
wisdom rather than sneer at French subserviency, when we 
behold them making their Kings autocratic, to put down in- 
ternal disorders, or to drive away foreign foes. With all 
our boasted love of freedom, had a powerful French army 
landed on the coast at the critical moment of the political 
struggles when John was in arms against his barons, or 
the English Parliament against Charles, it would have been 
hard for us to have gained the Magna Charta, or to have 
passed the Bill of Rights. 

Another circumstance should be taken into account when 
comparing England and France. England sincethe Conquest 
has been under one government, and from the time of John 
its inhabitants, for the most part, have spoken one language, 
and been of one race. But till the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, each province of France had separate laws, usages, and 


jurisdiction, and in many cases the people were of different 


race and language; there were, in fact, many different 
governments bound together by the despotic power of the 
King: hence government in so heterogeneous a mass was 
hardly possible but by despotic power. 

This circumstance may explain the superiority of military 
power which the English showed so often in the Middle 
Ages. The provinces of France could with difficulty be 
brought to act in concert; while England, a compact 
country, under one ruler, and infinitely more powerful than 
any single French province, was able to choose her oppor- 
tunities, and strike with concentrated energy ; but, on the 
contrary, when the whole of France was thoroughly roused 
to repel the invader, she quickly succeeded in shaking off 
the rule of the island strangers. 

There are some English authors so infatuated with the 
idea of representative governments that they deem all 
others tyrannical and wicked. It was in this spirit that 
Lord Bentinck, when governor of Sicily, which was occu- 
pied during the French war by our troops, called together 
in that island houses of Parliament. He was, however, 
obliged to dissolve them immediately, as the members 
sought anything rather than the good of the country. 
And there are Radicals who condemn as unjust, all the 
governments the world has ever had till now, because they 
have not been founded on universal suffrage ; but such a 
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view of human affairs is to the last degree narrow: every 
vovernment must be suited to the character, habits, and 
wants of the nation in which it exists. Hence, to give 
universal suffrage to Russia would not be less absurd than 
to give despotism to the United States. The first country 
would fall to pieces from want of a common centre; the 
last would waste its energies in civil war. It is not, then, 
that the world has been unjustly governed by kings from 
the earliest ages until now, but that the people have not 
merely acquiesced in, but created this form of government, 
as the best suited to their wants. Some authors have a 
theory, that the nearer we go to the origin of civil society, 
the more completely democratic do we find nations ; but the 
opposite seems to be the case, so far as we are able to break 
the gloom of distant ages: thus, the power of the kings pre- 
ceded the democracies which afterwards flourished in Greece 
and Rome; and every early record of society in other 
nations makes either a king or a priest the chief ruler. 
If the Teutonic nations, who conquered the Roman Empire, 
appear to be an exception, as they were in many respects 
democratic, we must take this fact, not as an evidence of a 
primitive state of society, but as a sign that those long 
centuries of their existence, concerning which History is 
silent, saw earlier and immaturer forms in their religion, 
government, and manners. The Germans did not begin to 
exist when the Romans first saw them ; and are we to sup- 
pose that ages passed over their heads without exercising on 
them tlie universal law of progression ? Democracy, then, 
is the last result of civilization, and not the starting-point 
of the human race. Now the condition of nations ruled by 
despots, compared with that of many under so-called consti- 
tutional governments, would show us that the interests of 
the lowest class,—that is, the majority,—are even better 
attended to by despots than by those aristocratic govern- 
ments called constitutional. Are, then, the mass of the 
inhabitants of despotic countries so much to blame, when 
they are indifferent to what is called constitutional freedom ? 

We think these observations may tend to exonerate the 
French from those charges which have so often been made 
against them, of indifference to liberty, because they had not 
in past ages a constitutional aristocratic government, like 
that of England. 
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It is one of the most valuable parts of M. Michelet’s 
work, that he exhibits the nation forming itself. It is 
usual to attribute far too much influence to kings in the 
formation of states. They are, after all, but the creatures 
of circumstances. This is finely shown by our author. 
Thus he proves that the common idea that the kings made 
the communes is incorrect. The kings, in their blindness, 
endeavoured to repress this organization of the people; 
though it turned out in the end that the communes made 
the king; that is to say, they gave the king such effectual 
assistance against the feudal nobility, that he was able to 
destroy that feudal tyranny that weighed on both. It was 
thus that the burghers of Paris and the students of the 
University orgé :nized themselves. Similarly striking is his 
description of the consolidation of France at the end of 
the reign of Louis XI. When that subtle king was in the 
vigour of his manhood, he found his nobility on every side 
too powerful for him; he was every where held in check. 
But, when old, infirm, and shaken, both in body and mind, 
he sought refuge in his castle of Plessis, fortune removed 
his enemies by death, and accomplished, without his inter- 
vention, his most cherished schemes. Thus, even when 
least perceived by contemporary chroniclers, the people were 
in full march, and carried their princes along with them, 
while these princes thought that they were directing their 
people. In truth, they were but the fly on the wheel. 

One of the most admirable parts of "M. Michelet’s His- 
tory lies in his appreciation of the religious tendencies of 
each age that he paints. He thus describes the belief of 
the 11th century, that the world was about to perish :— 

‘* This end of so sad a world was at once the hope and the fear 
of the middle age. See those old statues in the Cathedrals of the 
10th and 11th centuries, meagre, dumb, and grimacing in their 
contracted rigidity, with an air of suffering as if alive, and yet 
horrible as if dead. See how they pray, with their hands joined, 
for that moment expected and terrible, that second death of the 
resurrection, by which they would escape from their unspeakable 
sadness, and pass from non-existence to life, from the tomb to 
God. It is the image of this poor world without hope, after so 
many ruins. The Roman Empire had crumbled—that of Char- 
lemagne was also gone; until then, Christianity believed it had 
the power to remedy these evils, and yet they continued. Evil 
upon evil, ruin upon rvin. It was necessary that some other 
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thing should come, and men waited for it. The captive waited in 
his black dungeon, in the sepulchral in pace. The serf waited in 
his furrow by the shade of the odious tower ; the monk waited in 
the abstinence of the cloister.” 

Our next extract expresses the more joyous ideas of the 
12th century. 

‘* Grace prevailing over law made insensibly a great religious 
revolution. So to speak, God changed his sex. The Virgin 
became the god of the world. She usurped nearly all the temples, 
and all the altars. Piety turned in enthusiasm from the chivalric 
gallantry. The Mother of God was proclaimed pure and without 
stain; the Mvstic Church of Lyons celebrated the féte of the 
immaculate conception (1134), exalting thus the ideal of maternal 
purity, precisely at the epoch when Heloise expressed in her 
famous letters the disinterested purity of love. 

‘* Woman reigned in heaven, she reigned also on earth,’’ &c. 

At a later period he describes the passage of the Religious 
Idea from the worship of the Virgin to that of the Mother, 
when Notre Dame becomes more popular than La Vierge. 

Perhaps one of the most successful of his historical 
paintings is that of La Pucelle—the Maid of Orleans. He 
has given indeed a disproportioned importance to her his- 
tory, as his complete biographical notice occupies more 
than a third of the 5th volume. In this he has flattered the 
disposition of his countrymen to dwell on subjects disad- 
vantageous to the English. But notwithstanding this 
drawback to the English reader, the portrait he gives of 
the peasant girl feeling herself moved to assert the rights 
of her king is most touching; it forms a complete com- 
panion to the statue executed by the late Princess Mary 
of France. Her history is prefaced by an account of 
the Religious Ideas of the age, in which he enumerates 
many persons living at the same period who professed to 
have visions, and many women who fought against the 
English; hence her originality lay, he says, not in her 
visions, but in the good sense which guided her piety ; 
indeed, her wonderful success is proof sufficient of her 
genius. In estimating the character of La Pucelle, we 
must avoid being carried away by the analogy of our own 
countrywomen: with us, the praise of women is that be- 
stowed upon the Athenian ladies, namely, that they are 
not heard of in public. But the softer sex has played a 
more public part in France; or, as some would say, has 
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enjoyed more of its natural freedom. We justly boast of 
our Elizabeth, but the French who have not allowed 
women to sit on the throne have been far more governed 
by their influence. Thus the beloved Blanche of Castile 
was Regent in the 15th century, Mary de Medici, 
Madame Maintenon, Madame Pompadour, and a host 
more or less celebrated, attest their power; and certain it 
is, that if we seek the beau ideal of the female character 
we must look to France. There was born Petrarch’s 
Laura and Abailard’s Heloise—the two models of poetic 
grace ; and hardly less celebrated are Margaret of Anjou, 
Agnes Sorel, sung by so many poets, and in the revolu- 
tionary times the Princess Lauballe, Madame Roland, and 
(though not to be held up as a model) the enthusiastic 
Charlotte Corday. 

To view the character, then, of La Pucelle in its true 
light, we must consider it with reference to her country, 
where women have been accustomed to play a more public 
part, and without exaggeration she seems the perfect 
representative of a woman fighting for her country: amid 
the fierce passions of battle and the tumults of the camp 
she preserved her female delicacy ; she is never unsexed ; 
but appears like a revelation of loyalty and faith amid 
cruel and impious times; in her sentiments there is the 
noblest elevation of religion. France, she says, belongs 
to God: she declares herself guided solely by the com- 
mands of her Lord; and when she rides against the 
English, she desires that her sword may not be stained 
with blood. The veneration she inspired was extraordi- 
nary. St. Catharine sent from Italy to congratulate her : 
her opinion was even asked concerning the quarrel be- 
tween the rival Popes, to which she naively answered that 
she could not reply till the English were driven out of 
France. Poor girl! she was not to see that time; for 
being taken prisoner, she was burnt by her indignant 
enemies. It is impossible to read the account of her 
trial and death unmoved ; her honest simplicity and the 
naive readiness of the Frenchwoman baffle all the attempts 
of the English tribunal to prove her guilty of witchcraft. 
The true palliation of the cruelty of the English lies in 
the fact that she was tried before a French Bishop, and 
condemned according to the judgment of the University 
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of Paris. The scene of her death is related in the most 
moving manner—she forgave her enemies as the flames 
reached her body. There is, however, one defect in 
M. Michelet’s account, our perception of which we do not 
think is occasioned by English prudery. It appears that 
great exception was taken against her from the fact that 
she always wore men’s clothing. According to the ideas 
of the age this was a great offence, not only against the 
rules of the church, but against public sentiment, and one 
for which her friends could frame no excuse. M. Michelet 
undertakes her defence, but he does it in such a prurient 
manner that we are continually reminded that he lives in 
a capital in which one third of the children born are 
illegitimate, and we are reduced to believe in a morality 
corresponding to that fact. 

M. Michelet takes advantage of the death of La Pucelle 
to enter into a tirade against the English. 

‘“‘ Their pride,” says he, ‘‘ is prodigious, sensitive, and mournful ; 
they suffer from it infinitely, and put on still more pride to hide 
these sufferings. The English language peculiarly possesses two 
expressive words—disappointment and mortification. This ado- 
ration of self, this interior worship of the creature for itself, is the 
crime which made Satan fall—the supreme impiety. This is the 
reason why, with so many virtues, this seeming honest exterior, 
this gloss of biblical spirit, no nation is further from grace. They 
are the only people who could not have claimed the authorship of 
the ‘Imitation of Jesus ;’ a Frenchman, a German, might have 
written it,—an Englishman never. From Shakespeare to Milton, 
from Milton to Byron, their beautiful and sombre literature is 
sceptical, Judaic, satanic,—in a word, Anti-Christian. In law, a 
jurist said justly, the English are Jews, the French, Christian. 
This, which has been said with regard to law, a theologian might 
say with regard to faith.”’ 

And so he quotes an Indian,—a great theologian, we sup- 
pose,—as saying that Jesus Christ was a Frenchman, whom 
the English slew in London, and Pontius Pilate an English 
officer. The upshot of all this is— 

‘« Never were the Jews so roused against Jesus as the English 
against La Pucelle.” 

We suppose the above quotation contains the essence of 
French reviling against La perfide Albion. Some of his 
condemnation of English pride is undoubtedly just. But 
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he must be ill read in Milton if he does not know that 
that great poet prized his Paradise Regained beyond his 
Paradise Lost, and the nation who have given birth to the 
Society of Friends cannot reasonably be accused of want 
of Christian feeling. It is also hardly fair in him to men- 
tion with such marked emphasis the hatred the English 
then bore to La Pucelle, and not to notice the ample jus- 
tice which English writers, especially Sharon Turner and 
Southey, have since done to her genius and character. At 
times indeed his enmity to England urges him to pathos : 
thus after describing the ravages of the army of Henry V. 
he says, quoting from Byron, “ our curse shall be for- 
giveness,’—which we would humbly submit is no forgive- 
ness at all. 

There is, however, a passage (Vol. V. p. 307) in which he 
describes the mutual influence which England and France 
have had upon one another, breathing a nobler spirit. 
In this he speaks of the flux and reflux of the tide bearing 
ideas, institutions, and armies from one side of the strait 
to the other :—* This sea,” he exclaims, “ is not sterile.” 
The metaphor is worthy of the truth.—But there is one 
observation in which we cannot concur. “ Our great rival 
has given to us liberty. Grateful France has sent back 
Equality.” It seems rather strange that France should 
claim to be the parent of Equality on the score of the 
Revolution, when the United States had already set the 
example to the world, and even some of the Swiss Cantons, 
centuries before, had consecrated Equality as the basis 
of liberty. But indeed the idea of Equality is not of 
modern growth: we see it at work in the Roman Empire, 
when Thracian peasants wrought their way from the lowest 
ranks of the Roman army, and sat on the throne of the 
Cresars. Aurelian and Dioclesian are nor the least of 
the Roman Emperors, and they do not stand alone as 
the proof that there was a certain sort of universal suffrage 
in those days. The principle of Equality, being consecrated 
by the teachings of Christ, appears continually in European 
history : thus the followers of Wat Tyler sung 


‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?”’ 


Two centuries before this, the peasants of Normandy ros 
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against their Lords, saying, ‘‘ We are men as they are, 
equally great courage have we; we can also endure as 
much.” Nous sommes hommes comme ils sont; tout aussi 
grand ceur vous avons; tout autant souffrir nous pouvons. 
And going further back we see the Saxons boasting that 
they were all equal under the Ases, and the Normans de- 
claring on their invasion of France that they were all 
equal and had no leader. The same sentiment of the 
Equality of men breaks out in the Jacquerie, and also in 
the war of the Peasants in Germany, in those of the Gieux 
or beggars in the Netherlands; and even when Despotic 
principles were most rampant in England under the Stuarts, 
the Charters granted to the New England States bear 
every impress of the most democratic sentiments. [low- 
ever justly then the French may boast of the results of 
their Revolution, they cannot claim to be the originators 
of the doctrine of Equality. 

The faults of M. Michelet’s work lie in the too ready 
manner in which he catches at any analogies which are of a 
brilliant and striking character—he at times sacrifices the 
truth of History to a plausible statement, or to exhibit a 
favourite hypothesis: thus he tells us, two or three times, 
that the great Earl of Warwick was in the pay of Louis X1., 
without bringing forward any proof except a meagre ex- 
tract from one of Louis’s letters, which proves that some 
English nobleman had sold the secret of the time of the year 
when Edward IV. would invade France, to the French king, 
and thence concludes that Warwick was the person bribed. 
And in describing some events he gives too much play to 
his imagination; as, for instance, when narrating the be- 
ginning of the madness of Charles VI., he gives us his 
idea of the mournful thoughts which passed through the 
mind of the king in a style which would do honour to the 
Novelist, and is undoubtedly very powerful, but which is 
hardly suitable to the truth of History. We might indeed 
say that in some parts, and especially when he treats of the 
English character, he writes more like the pamphleteer 
than the Historian. 

This makes his work, notwithstanding his immense re- 
search, and the genius which he brings to the elucidation 
of history, in some respects unsatisfactory. The mere 
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most meagre manner, is truly valuable, as his narrative 
will suggest to the man of reflection the causes of events 
and the character of the actors; but when a careful ar- 
rangement of facts (which is the neutral ground on which 
all opposite opinions may meet) is made subordinate to 
the expression of the historian’s opinions, we feel the dis- 
trust usually experienced on reading a work of controversial 
Theology ; and before we give our assent to the argument, 
we desire to hear what can be said on the other side. In- 
deed, when historical authorities are studied with a strong 
bias in favour of any peculiar opinions, they are capable of 
being made to express as many differing sentiments as 
ever rival theologians have found in the Sacred Books. A 
curious instance of this occurs in the controversy raised 
by Pinkerton and others in the last century, as to whether 
the Ancient Britons were Celts or Saxons; the rival con- 
troversialists quoted as decisive the same passages of the 
classic writers. We have no doubt but that the same dif- 
ference will make its appearance in the historians of every 
country ; each one, pursuing his own idea, will interpret 
facts so as to suit his opinion ; and history, which ought to 
be something stable, will become a fluctuating battle-field 
for rival controversialists. This makes us prize the more 
our English historians, though they have been so severely 
criticised by Frederick Schlegel as destitute of philosophic 
merit, and mere collectors of facts; but he who studies 
such histories with a well-prepared mind, will be able for 
himself to educe a philosophy. A work carefully written 
with scrupulous regard to facts becomes a reference to all 
parties, but one written with an evident bias to an opinion 
can be strenuously supported only by one set of readers. 

It is fair, however, to state, that M. Michelet does not 
endeavour to give so much an accurate detail of all the 
events of the middle ages, as a picture of their true cha- 
racter, as displayed in the ideas and monuments of the 
times. In this he is very successful, but we think that the 
combination of the Historian and the Essayist is not 
always happy. In his character of Essayist he sometimes 
treats the facts of history with too little respect. 

In comparing M. Michelet with English historians, we 
must be struck with the greater polish of Ins style. His 
beauty of expression is characteristic of French writers, 
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and is the result of that national character which leads the 
French artist to spend years in finishing a picture, or 
the Lyons silk-weaver to rest satisfied with no inferiority. 
Nay, the importers of foreign boots say that the French 
shoemaker has a pride of art which will always make him 
a better workman than the Englishman, who is somewhat 
ashamed of his craft. Thus even in the minutest things 
the French require a certain artistic excellence, where we 
are satisfied with utility. 

We think that in this the French are deserving of our 
imitation—as attention to external beauty is one of the 
marks of a high civilization. English writers are usually 
satisfied if they can state their ideas vigorously and strongly. 
The French, like the Athenians of old, are critical of the 
least blemish. At times, however, M. Michelet refines 
too far; he is so anxious to express his thoughts in their 
furthest extent, that he leaves nothing for the imagination 
of the reader. His work is not suggestive—he rather over- 
whelms us with eloquence than forces us to reflect ; hence, 
though we must admit the superiority of M. Michelet’s ' 
style and knowledge and philosophy to that of Hume, we 
think that Hume’s work would better bear re-perusal, for 
though his philosophy is behind the present age, yet his 
vigorous thought always stimulates the mind of the reader. 

It is with reluctance that we indicate faults in a work of 
such power as the present: to reinstate our author in the 
opinion of our readers, we quote his description of the birth 
of the University of Paris—that wonderful school of learn- 
ing, which is one of the noblest works of the middle age. 
Gregory VII., occupied with the war of investitures, 
forbad the clergy to interfere with the first schoolmen. 
But in this he did not display his usual far-seeing judg- 
ment, for 


‘¢ Another strife was going to commence, much more important, 
when the question would descend from politics to theology and 
morals, and when the morality itself of Christianity would be 
brought in question. Thus Pelagius came after Arius, Abailard after 
Berenger. The church seemed at peace. However, great signs 
appeared. The Vaudois had translated the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue ; the Institutes were also translated ; law was taught in the 
tace of Theology at Orleans and Angers. The existence alone of 
the school of Paris was a novelty and an immense danger. Ideas, 
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until that time dispersed and watched in the different ecclesiastical 
schools, were converging to a centre. This great name of Uni- 
versity commenced in the capital of France at the moment when 
the universality of the French language appeared almost accom- 
plished. The conquest of the Normans and the first crusade had 
, carried everywhere this powerful philosophic idiom to England, to 
Sicily, to Jerusalem. This circumstance alone, gave to France, to 
central France, to Paris, an immense force of attraction. The French 
of Paris by little and little became proverbial. Feudality had found 
in the Royal city its political centre. This city was beginning to 
be the capital of human thought. 

‘* He who commenced this revolution was not a priest, it was a 
beautiful young man, brilliant, amiable, of noble race. No one 
nade verses like him in the vulgar tongue; he sang them himself : 
in addition to these qualities, he had an erudition extraordinary 
for the times. He alone, at that time, understood Greek and 
Hebrew. Perhaps he had frequented the Jewish schools, (there 
were then many in the south,) or the Rabbis of Troyes, of Vitry 
or of Orleans. There were the two principal schools at Paris, the 
old Episcopal school of the Square of Notre Dame, and that of 
St. Genevieve on the mountain where shone William of Cham- 
y peaux. Abailard sat among his pupils, submitted doubts to him, 
embarrassed him, made sport of him, and condemned him to 
silence.” 


Abailard then travelled, disputing, from one school to 
another, conquering all opponents. 

“The prodigious success of Abailard may be easily explained. 
It seemed as if for the first time men heard a free, a human voice 
all that had been produced in the dull and dogmatic form of cleri- 
cal teaching, under the rude clothing of the Latin of the middle 
ages, appeared in that antique elegance which Abailard had re- 
discovered. The bold youth simplified, explained, popularized, 
humanized, scarcely left he anything obscure and divine in the 
most formidable mysteries. It appeared as if till that time the 
church had stammered and that Abailard spoke. Everything 
became pleasant and easy, he treated religion politely, handled it 
softly, but it vielded at his touch. Nothing embarrassed this 
beautiful speaker ; he brought back religion to philosophy, morals 
to humanity. Crime, said he, is not in the act, but in the intention, 
in the conscience. Thus there were no more sins of habit or of 
ignorance. Even those who crucified Christ did not sin unless 
they knew he was the Saviour. What was original sin? Less a 
sin than a misery. But what then was the redemption—the pas- 
sion—if there had been no sin? It was an act of pure love. God 
wished to substitute the law of Love for that of Fear.”’ 
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The enthusiasm with which his teachings were received, 
attracted thousands of pupils to Paris, and established the 
renown of that University. In our days, the printing 
press has dethroned the professor. We, who, sitting at ow 
fire-sides, can have the greatest thoughts of the greatest 
hving men brought to us without trouble, can form little 
conception of the stir and excitement of the multitude who 
followed the renowned professor of the schools, or hung 
upon the words of the preacher in the Church. 

Not less interesting is M. Michelet’s account of the 
influence of the University at the time of the Papal schism, 
and the power it exercised at Paris during the fatal disputes 
of Orleans and Burgundy, in the reign of Charles VI. 
Then it was a real power, exercising a wonderful influence 
on the minds of men. When we read these evidences of 
former power, we cannot help inquiring what has now 
become of the University of Paris, formerly so famous? 
Each petty principality of Germany has a University more 
bruited by fame than this ancient school. We learn from 
statistical accounts that it is still the largest place of 
education in the world, boasting 8,000 students. But the 
Professors, if they have world-famous names, certainly are 
not linked in public estimation, as they ought to be, with 
this University. The Jardin des Plantes claims Cuvier ; 
the Ecole Normal, Victor Cousin; and Guizot is the only 
man whose name we remember to have heard in con- 
nection with the University. 

Equally admirable as a mixture of profound learning 
with the sensibility of genius, is his account of the con- 
nection of the kingdom of France with the Popes, and the 
strict alliance which there has always been between the 
interests of the Papacy and of France. France indeed was 
the nurse of the Papal power, and well the Popes have 
repaid the benefit. Sustained against the Lombards, and 
the turbulent city of Rome, by Charlemagne; against the 
emperors of the Hohenstaufen family by Saint Louis,—the 
church, in its turn, gave the kingdom of Naples to the 
royal family, and delivered the King from the hands of the 
feudal nobility, and of the English; and hence the cen- 
turies, which by accumulated contest and injury brought 
on the Reformation in Germany and England, were re- 
membered by the French with deserved gratitude to the 
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Papal See. This benefit, indeed, has its date from the 
earliest times, when the clergy preserved from the German 
invaders the remains of Roman civilisation, learning, and 
language. Hence the French have as many national rea- 
sons for attachment to the Roman Catholic Church, as we 
have for dislike. 

The History of France, from its connection with that of 
other countries, offers many opportunities of digression ; 
these M. Michelet has avoided, except in the case of Eng- 
land and of the House of Burgundy. The brilliant sketch 
of the last, to its fall under Charles the Bold, is given in 
the most vivid colours, and forms, with its subsidiary ac- 
count of the great towns of the Netherlands, one of the 
most interesting parts of his History. His remarks on 
the History of England, although every where penetrated 
with something of a hostile spirit, shed considerable light 
upon the relation which England bore to France in those 
early ages. His description of England is striking :— 
“This furthest land of the old continent is the heroic 
country, the eternal asylum of the banished, the ener- 
getic men. All those who have ever fled servitude— 
Druids pursued by Rome—Roman Gauls chased by the 
barbarians—Saxons proscribed by Charlemagne—famished 
Danes—rapacious Normans—persecuted Flemish indus- 
try, and conquered Calvinism—all have passed the sez 
and taken the great isle for their country. Arva—beata 
pelamus arva divites et insulas. Thus E ngland has grown 
rich by others’ misfortunes, and great by their ruins.” Eng- 
lish historians flatter our national vanity, by relating that 
under the early Norman princes, the kings of England 
ruled over half of France. But the truth is, that England 
was subject to Normandy, not Normandy, and the other 
French provinces, to England; and when, through the 
intrinsic superiority of England, the Norman princes began 
to use English force to keep in awe their French subjects, 
the latter took the first opportunity, in the weak reign of 
John, of breaking the connection with England. 

M. Michelet’s account of the Conquest has the merit of 
pointing out the influence which Pope Hildebrand had in 
promoting and securing its success. The Saxon Church 
was little disposed to submit to the papal authority, 
according to the version of that authority promulgated by 
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Hildebrand; and the Normans, the ready servants of the 
Church in Italy, and wherever else their interests were 
identical, put in force the papal judgments. Hence the 
Conquest partook of the character of a crusade. Men 
flocked to the Pope’s consecrated banner from almost all 
Europe. “ They came from Flanders and the Rhine, from 
Burgundy, Piedmont, and Acquitaine.” It seems as if all 
Europe rushed to the island to reduce it under the power 
of the successor of St. Peter. William granted the utmost 
liberty to the Clergy, and they became more powerful in 
England than in any other European state; at one time 
they possessed half the lands of the country, and even now, 
our author affirms, the revenues of the English Church sur- 
pass those of all the other Christian Churches in the world 
put together. 

Since France has always been the chief seat of the Celtic 


race, and is at present recognised as the representative of 


the old Gaulish mind, M. Michelet enters into the ques- 
tion of the races which inhabited France. Contrary to 
the opinion of many English Antiquarians, he claims the 
seleic as a Celtic race, and we think with good reason. 
The antiquarian feud between Celts and Goths which 
occupied so much of the attention of English scholars in 
the last century, seems now almost forgotten—yet the 
English constantly boast of their Teutonic origin, and en- 
deavour to show that they are of a different race from the 
French. It is singular, however, that those who allow that 
the Britons were Celtic should believe that they were ex- 
terminated by the Saxons from our soil, and yet agree 
that the German conquerors left the Celtic races entire in 
France: for France is much more exposed to invasion 
than Britain—the stream of the Rhine once crossed, the 
Germans found no natural barrier to their progress— 
aud many Teutonic races, the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and Franks, made its soil their battle-field; indeed, the 
immigration of Germans began before the time of Cesar, 
and he recommended himself to the Gauls by driving away 
their enemy. Thus Gaul, we may believe, possesses more 
of the German blood than Britain, which, separated 
from the continent by the sea, and guarded by France from 
the German tribes, can have received but comparatively 
few colonists. Of these colonists the Saxons have indeed 
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given us language, laws, and manners ; but this is no proof 
that they were numerous, for thus did the Roman colo- 
nists (certainly a small body) to France. The English have 
been led to believe implicitly in their Saxon origin, by the 
similarity of language and by a natural pride which makes 
us desire to believe that we are descended from the con- 
quering rather than the conquered party. It was in the 
same spirit that the Britons claimed a descent from the 
Trojan Brutus, that they might establish a relationship to 
their Roman invaders, and as the Russians of the present 
day claim a descent from the Greeks of old. Englishmen 
are in the habit of citing their national character as a 
proof that they are of a different race to the French—but 
we find in the inhabitants of Brittany, undoubtedly a Celtic 
people, that sturdy, obstinate, grave character attributed 
to the English. ‘The genius of Brittany,” observes 
M. Michelet, “is that of indomitable resistance and in- 
trepid opposition, self-opiniated, blind—witness Moreau, 
the opponent of Bonaparte. This is yet more apparent in 
the history of philosophy and literature. ‘The Breton 
Pelagius, who mixed the spirit of Stoicism with Chris- 
tianity, and first defended in the Church the doctrine of 
the freedom of the human will, had for successors the 
Breton Abailard and the Breton Descartes. Each of these 
three gave the direction to the philosophy of their age.” 

This Breton people then possess all those characteristics, 
modified of course by their position, which we are in the 
habit of saying are peculiar to England. In one respect, 
however, the English and French races are opposed. The 
Western provinces of France are naturally those in which 
the German tribes last settled and had least influence, while 
the Eastern and Southern coasts of England which are 
opposite to France are those which received most of all the 
Saxon invaders. So observes M. Michelet—England pre- 
sents to France that part which is most Germanic, and 
France opposes to England a Celtic front. But though 
the Eastern and Southern counties undoubtedly were 
much colonised by the Saxons, the West, which are now 
the most important, have received less of the German 
element, and the inhabitants of Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire violate the truth of History when they 
call themselves Saxons. 
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The vast majority of the English nation then are de- 
scended from the same Celtic stock as the French ; and the 
differences between the nations are such as different posi- 
tion, circumstances, and climate inevitably make on the 
most closely-related nations—already the inhabitants of the 
United States have different physical and moral character- 
istics to ourselves ; and the course of centuries may per- 
haps estrange them as much from us as we are estranged 
from the French. 

M. Michelet, in describing the characteristics of the 
German tribes, seems to attribute their peculiarities to a 
certain vague Idealism of mind; hence he speaks of that 
“vast and vague Germany ;” but to us it seems that the 
want of unity in the German nations and centralization of 
German thought, is rather to be attributed to the form of 
their country than any peculiar conformation of Mind. 
France is aunity formed by Nature; the North and South 
are dependent one on another, and their different produc- 
tions occasion the reciprocities of trade; but Germany is 
divided by Nature into the basins of the Danube, the 
Rhine, and the Elbe, and the Mountain ranges of Bo- 
hemia, inhabited by a Sclavonic people, divide the North 
from the South—while the general sameness of her pro- 
ductions in all parts of the country prevent that union 
which is produced by commerce. The North of Germany 
has little to demand from the Seuth, or the South from 
the North. From this naturally proceeds want of cen- 
tralization and vagueness. 

In taking leave of M. Michelet’s work, we must refer 
to the pleasant picture he draws of himself in his study. 
With that graceful egotism which distinguishes his country- 
men, he places us at once by his side in that vast repository 
of the archives of the French kingdom, which were col- 
lected from all the different provinces at the time of the 
French Revolution, and which fill the “ triple Hotel of Clisson, 
Guise, and Loubise, antiquity in antiquity, history in_his- 
tory.” He claims the merit of examining this vast repository 
of the acts of the Kings of France, and enters upon his task 
with an enthusiasm as earnest, though not as grotesque, as 
that of Dominie Samson. He thus describes his feelings :— 

‘‘ For my part, when I entered for the first time into these cata- 
ombs of manuscripts, this admirable Necropolis of national monu- 
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ments, I said willingly, like that German enterizg into the Monas- 
tery of Saint Vannes, ‘ This is the habitation | have chosen, and 
my repose from age to age.’ At the same time I was not long in 
perceiving that amidst the apparent silence of these galleries there 
was a movement, a murmur, which was not that of death. These 
papers, these parchments, desired nothing better than to return to 
day. ‘These papers are not papers, but the lives of men, of pro- 
vinces, of peoples. ~All lived and spoke and surrounded the 
author with an army of a hundred languages, which rudely put to 
silence the great voice of the Republic andthe Empire.” 





We hope that their voices will be with him in his further 
researches, and enable him to describe as eloquently and 
faithfully the rest of the history of his country, as he has 
done the days of Godfrey of Bouillon, and Louis the 
Saint. 


Uuristian TeEacHeR.—No. 28 






































Art. IV.—THE CATHOLIC SERIES.—ESSAYS. Se- 
cond Series. By R. W. Emerson. London: John Chap- 
man, 121, Newgate-street. 1844. 








We give a welcome—hearty, fearless, and sincere,—to this 
second series of Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. We 
like it better than the first. It looks more round its topics, 
and handles them therefore in a fuller and fairer spirit. 
Judging of Mr. Emerson by his first series, we should have 
said that his object was to give the neglected sides of 
things. He always looked like counsel for the plaintiff. 
If there were any injured, oppressed, neglected view of a 
subject, he took it up con amore, and argued for it as if it 
were the whole truth and nothing but the truth. It re- 
quired a very intelligent, or a very hard-hearted jury not 
to give him a verdict. And yet how often would he have 
laughed at the jury who did so! ‘To ourselves, while read- 
ing his brilliant and ez parte pleadings, the counsel for the 
other side was always putting in a word, and thus we went 
through the Essays as in a double light, distracting faith. 
The greater part of this peculiarity has disappeared in the 
present series, and the consequence is, that though sounder 
and truer in its views, and therefore more satisfying to 
those who like truth quite as well as talent, it is less 
provocative and stimulative. In his former series, Mr. 
Emerson was a porcupine in our path; in the present, his 
quill is more faithful and friendly, but less prickly. We 
do not so often cry out with pain and indignation, but we 
perhaps therefore do not cry out so often at all. What 
we mean may be illustrated without any long comparison of 
whole Essays, by a single paragraph from one :— 


‘« Thus we settle it in our cool libraries, that all the agents with 
which we deal are subalterns, which we can well afford to let 
pass, and life will be simpler when we live at the centre and flout 
the surfaces. I wish to speak with all respect of persons; but 
sometimes I must pinch myself to keep awake and to preserve the 
due decorum. They melt so fast into each other, that they are 
like grass and trees, and it needs an effort to treat them as indi- 
viduals. Though the uninspired man certainly finds persons a 
conveniency in household matters, the divine man does not respect 
them: he sees them as a rack of clouds, or a fleet of ripples, which 
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the wind drives over the surface of the water.’’—Essay on Nominalist 
and Realist, p. 156. 

Now here, according to our impression, the Emerson of 
the former volume would have been apt to stop—or rather, 
not to stop at all, but to go on pouring out a flood of clever 
argument and illustration to prove how men were for the 
most part columns, brigades, regiments, bodies,—having a 
felt existence in the mass, but mere nonentities in the in- 
dividual. All this with much truth; unless, indeed, he 
had happened to enunciate the precisely opposite prin- 
ciple, and then he would have combatted for the individu- 
ality of man, we know with how much power. But he 
could scarcely have induced himself to have sacrificed so 
much of the plaintiff’s cause (whichever side he might 
think was the plaintiff’s) as to admit any evidence on the 
other side. But our improved Emerson goes on thus :— 


‘* But this is flat rebellion. Nature will not be Buddhist. She 
resents generalizing, and insults the philosopher in every moment 
with a million of fresh particulars. It is all idle talking: as much 
as a man is a whole, so is he also a part: and it were partial not 
to see it.”’ 

Thus, instead of a stimulating and interesting lic 
have a calm and philosophical truth. 

There is another change in Mr. Emerson,—or it may be 
unsafe to talk of Mr. Emerson as changed; and we ought 
rather to say, there is another change in the side of him- 
self, which Mr. Emerson chooses in this series to present 
to his readers. We hear less of men and more of gentle- 
men, than we did. His page is more redolent of the 
drawing-room and society than of yore. Our wild colt 
has been groomed, though without losing any of his native 
fire and spirit, and independence. He has become the 
apologist,—an able, entertaining, and philosophic one,—of 
social caste and exclusion. The rationale of these things 
is well understood, but we never happened to see it put in 
print so truly and openly, as in the admirable Essay on 
Manners. Mr. Emerson eschews the mere vulgarities of 
gentility—the mere pride and power of exclusion. The 
seat of the gentleman is in the heart and character. 
Nothing can be so ungentlemanly as to talk of what is 
gentlemanly, and nothing on earth is so vulgar as to talk 
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of who or what is genteel. Gentle feeling and bearing can 
have but one source, and that lies within. 


‘The word gentleman,” says Mr. Emerson, “‘ which, like the 
word Christian, must hereafter characterize the present and the 
few preceding centuries, by the importance attached to it, is a 
homage to personal and incommunicable properties. Frivolous 
and fantastic additions have got associated with the name; but 
the steady interest of mankind in it must be attributed to the 
valuable properties which it designated. An element which unites 
all the most forcible persons of every country ; makes them intelli- 
gible and agreeable to each other, and is somewhat so precise, 
that it is at once felt if an individual lack the masonic sign, can- 
not be any casual product, but must be an average result of the 
character and faculties universally found in men.”—P. 80. 

‘‘The manners of this class are observed and caught with 
devotion by men of taste. The association of these masters with 
each other, and with men intelligent of their merits, is mutually 
agreeable and stimulating. The good forms, the happiest expres- 
sions of each, are repeated and adopted. By swift consent, every 
thing superfluous is dropped, everything graceful is renewed. 
Fine manners show themselves formidable to the uncultivated man. 
They are a subtler science of defence to parry and intimidate: but 
once matched by the skill of the other party, they drop the point 
of the sword,—points and fences disappear, and the youth finds 
himself in a more transparent atmosphere, wherein life is a less 
troublesome game, and not a misunderstanding arises between the 
players. Manners aim to facilitate life, to get rid of impediments, 
and bring the man pure to energize. They aid our dealing and 
conversation, as a railway aids travelling, by getting rid of all 
avoidable obstructions of the road, and leaving nothing to be con- 
quered but pure space.’’—P. 84. 

In one of the above extracts the author speaks of the 
“gentlemanly” as an element that unites all the most 
forcible persons of every country ; and again, he speaks of 
the class as having the “ most vigour,” and “ taking the lead 
in the world of this hour.’ But he speedily rectifies this 
evident mistake, and, with that comprehensiveness of in- 
duction and judgment which we have spoken of as render- 
ing the present series of his Essays superior to the former, 
puts the matter on its true basis. Speaking of fashion, he 
says :— 

‘« It is virtue gone to seed: it is a kind of posthumous honour. 
Tt does not often caress the great, but the children of the great ; 
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it is a hall of the Past. It usually sets its face against the great 
of this hour. Great men are not commonly in its halls: they 
are absent in the field: they are working, not triumphing. 
Fashion is made up of their children; of those, who through the 
value and virtue of somebody, have acquired lustre to their name, 
marks of distinction, means of cultivation and generosity; and, 
in their physical organization, a certain health and excellence, 
which secures to them, if not the highest power to work, yet 
high power to enjoy. The class of power, the working heroes, 
the Cortez, the Nelson, the Napoleon, see that this is the festivity 
and permanent celebration of such as they ; that fashion is funded 
talent ; is Mexico, Marengo, and Trafalgar, beaten out thin ;—that 
the brilliant names of fashion run back to just such busy names 
as their own, fifty or sixty years ago. They are the sowers, their 
sons shall be the reapers ; and ¢heir sons, in the ordinary course of 
things, must yield the possession of the harvest to new competitors, 
with keener eyes and stronger frames. The city is recruited from 
the country. In the year 1805, it is said, every legitimate mo- 
narch in Europe was imbecile. The city would have died out, 
rotted, and exploded long ago, but that it was reinforced from the 
fields. It is only country which came to town day before yester- 
day, that is city and court to-day.”—P. 85. 


And again :— 


‘‘The persons who constitute the natural aristocracy, are not 
found in the actual aristocracy, or, only on its edge; as the 
chemical energy of the spectrum is found to be greatest just 
outside of the spectrum.” —P. 95. 


Here is an excellent receipt for sore people, who must 
live in somebody or other’s smiles, and to whom the sun- 
shine of God and their own hearts suffice not. 


‘‘ For the present distress, however, of those who are predis- 
posed to suffer from the tyrannies of this caprice, there are easy 
remedies. To remove your residence a couple of miles, or at 
most four, will commonly relieve the most extreme susceptibility. 
For, the advantages which fashion values, are plants, which thrive 
in very confined localities, in a few streets, namely. Out of this 
precinct, they go for nothing,—are of no use in the farm, in the 
forest, in the market, in war, in the nuptial society, in the literary 
or scientific circle, at sea, in friendship, in the heaven of thought 
or virtue.” 

And so, such people are Ahabs sitting on thrones, but 
sighing for a trim garden. 

But we are all this time forgetting what is the first 
thing that will strike the reader on opening this volume. 
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it is an unrivalled oddity. Mr. Carlyle’s Preface to the 
former series had a half-laughing, half-patronizing air about 
it, not destitute of offensiveness, by means of which, had 
it been proposed to introduce even our humble selves to 
the British Public, we should have requested to stand ex- 
cused. Init Mr. Emerson was “ the brave Emerson,” who 
had however still hanging about him some theological 
nonsense, which, when he grew older and wiser, he would 
most likely discard. In the present Prefatory Notice 
Mr. Carlyle enacts a different part—not so much that of 
Patron, as that of Beggar’s Boy. He holds out his hat to 
the English Nation, and says to each reader, “ Sixpence, 
if you please, for Mr. Emerson!” He strikes a well-dealt 
blow at the Pirates, and proclaims the Author, “ worthy to 
be left the exiguous sixpence, which falls to his share in the 
adventure’—although, lest our commiseration should be 
too much excited by this plaintive prayer, he consider- 
ately apprizes us, that “very happily the Author is not, in 
his economics, dependent on this claim now made for him, 
or any such.” We are not such novices as to be ignorant 
that Serjeant Talfourd’s Tariff deals with realities, as 
much as Sir Robert Peel’s, and that the sweat of a man’s 
brain should skhewld go for as much as the sweat of his 
brow ; but except in introduci ing an “ object” to the Public, 
we never saw this fact put with such staggering plainness, 
and we hope we never shall again. It is very proper to 
scour the sea of Pirates—but we would leave the part of 
Pompey, for the future, to the Publisher. A man who is, 
as Mr. Emerson is known in private to be, frugal and ab- 
stemious to himself, but generous and munificent to others, 
deserves every sixpence that he has; but he had need 
all his “bravery” to bear this notice. We attach no in- 
significant v: ilue to the imprimatur of Thomas Carlyle. 
He would not edite or patronize afool. But as the object 
scemis to be to get his name within the covers of the vo- 
lume, we would suggest that in future Mr. Emerson leave 
his card with the English public, with the simple words 
“introduced by Mr. T. Carlyle,” upon it. This will be 
sufficient to secure him a gracious reception from those 
who have not as yet the privilege of his acquaintance, and 
then we shall be spared the sorry sight of one author, and 
that the magnanimous, high-spirited Carlyle, introducing 
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another, and that the magnanimous, high-spirited Emer- 
son, as begging for sixpences. 

The first Essay in the volume is entitled the Poet, the 
word being adopted in its etymological rather than its con- 
ventional sense, as the Nomrne, the Maker, or Originator. 
This is properly placed first, for it is the connecting link, 
the transition-essay, between the former and the present 
series, the former and the present Emerson—full of his 
best thoughts, marred by the remnants of his old conceits. 
There must be some very occult attraction in the number 
three to Mr. Emerson’s mind, which allies him very closely 
with both ancient and modern Pagans. 

“The Universe—he tells us—has three children born at 
one time, which reappear, under different names, in every 
system of thought, whether they be called cause, operation, 
and effect ; or more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or 
theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and the Son ;” and 
therefore they must reappear in Mr. Emerson’s system of 
thought, and his Trinity is, “the Knower, the Doer, and 
the Sayer”’—who are of course different beings, persons, 
and powers; the Knower having only to do with Truth, 
the Doer with Good, and the Sayer with Beauty. But our 
author is as much confounded in the distribution of parts 
and provinces among the persons of his Trinity, as divines 
have been in reference to a better known one. Thus the 
Poet starts with being the Sayer, but all through he is also, 
as might have been expected, the Knower and the Doer. 
Distribution is an awkward and invidious operation : and in 
spite of the adherence of our author, we anticipate the time 
when in all systems of mind, nature and divinity, homo- 
geneity will get the better of trilogies ; and when we shall 
be as ready to say that the material universe has three 
children, gravity, electricity, and mesmerism, as that the 
spiritual universe had three children, the Knower, Doer, 
and Sayer. 

But when Mr. Emerson deals with realities, how truth- 
ful, how profound, how eloquent we find him :— 


3 

2 ‘‘ For poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we 
C are so finely organised that we can penetrate into that region 
1 where the air is music, we hear those primal warblings, and at- 
| tempt to write them down, but we lose ever and anon a word, or 


a verse, and substitute something of our own, and thus miswrite 
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the poem. The men of more delicate ear write down these ca- 
dences more faithfully, and these transcripts, though imperfect, 
become the songs of the nations.”—‘‘ It is not metres, but a 
metre-making argument, that makes a poem—a thought so pas- 
sionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it 
has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new 
thing.” —‘‘ In our way of talking we say, ‘ That is yours, this is 
mine,’ but the Poet knows well that it is not his—that it is as 
strange and beautiful to him as to you; he would fain hear the 
like eloquence at length.” 


The same, or even a greater amount of instructive mer- 
riment is found in the present than in the former Essays. 
Here is one out of many instances. The author is speaking 
of our natural desire to rise out of our ordinary selves, 
in simple abandonment. 


‘‘ This is the reason why bards love wine, mead, narcotics, coffee, 
tea, opium, the fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or whatever 
other species of animal exhilaration. All men avail themselves of 
such means as they can, to add this extraordinary power to their 
normal powers ; and to this end they prize conversation, music, 
pictures, sculpture, dancing, theatres, travelling, war, mobs, fires, 
gaming, politics, or love, or science, or animal intoxication, which 
are several coarser or finer guasi-mechanical substitutes for the 
true nectar, which is the ravishment of the intellect by coming 
nearer to the fact. These are auxiliaries to the centrifugal ten- 
dency of a man, to his passage out into free space, and they help 
him to escape the custody of that body in which he is pent up, and 
of that jail-yard of individual relations in which he is enclosed. 
Hence, a great number of such as were professionally expressors 
of Beauty, as painters, poets, musicians and actors, have been 
more than others wont to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence ; 
all but the few who received the true nectar ; and as it was a spu- 
rious mode of attaining freedom, as it was an emancipation not 
into the heavens, but into the freedom of baser places, they were 
punished for that advantage they won, by a dissipation and dete- 
rioration. But never can any advantage be taken of nature by a 
trick. The spirit of the world, the great calm presence of the 
Creator, comes not forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine. 
The sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean and 
chaste body. That which we owe to narcotics is not an inspiration, 
but some counterfeit excitement and fury. Milton says, that the 
lyric poet may drink wine and live generously, but the epic poet, 
he who shall sine of the gods, and their descent unto men, must 
drink water out of a wooden bowl. For poetrv is not ‘ Devil's 
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wine, but ‘ God’s wine.’ It is with this as it is with toys. We 
fill the hands and nurseries of our children with all manner of 
dolls, drums, and horses, withdrawing their eyes from the plain 
face and sufficing objects of nature, the sun, and moon, the ani- 
mals, the water and stones, which should be their toys. So the 
poet’s habit of living should be set on a key so low and plain, that 
the common influences should delight him. His cheerfulness should 
be the gift of the sunlight: the air should suffice for his inspira- 
tion, and he should be tipsy with water. That spirit which suffices 
quiet hearts, which seems to come forth to such from every dry 
knoll of sere grass, from every pine-stump, and half-imbedded 
stone, on which the dull March sun shines, comes forth to the 
poor and hungry, and such as are of simple taste. If thou fill thy 
brain with Boston and New York, with fashion and covetous- 
ness, and wilt stimulate thy jaded senses with wine and French 
coffee, thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the lonely waste 
of the pine-woods.—P. 18, 19. 


Who has not at least once in his life (our author seems 
to be sanguine enough to have done so often) opened a 
poem with these feelings ?—‘“ And now my chains are to 
be broken: I shall mount above these clouds and opaque 
airs in which I live,—opaque, though they seem trans- 
parent—and from the heaven of truth I shall see and 
comprehend my relations.”—It was with these vain hopes 
that we once opened the Faust of Goethe !—with glad and 
patient hand we laboured through the introduction! here 
was a man before us who had drunk deep of perplexities, 
he had supped full of doubt and thought—and he held in 
his hand the clue that should extricate us from the mind’s 
labyrinth! Alas! he showed us where we were, and left 
us there. With Mr. Emerson, we had to say, “ fruition 
was postponed.” But the harmony of thought resembles 
that ever-continuing retreatingness of Nature, which is so 
exquisitely described in the Essay on Nature.—“ It is an 
odd jealousy; but the poet finds himself not near enough 
to his object.’— Nature is still elsewhere.”—“* What 
splendid distance, what recesses of inevitable pomp and 
loveliness in the sunset! But who can go where they are, 
or lay his hand or plant his foot thereon ?—off they fall 
from the round world for ever and ever.” 

The difficulty we find in giving a proper notice of this 
volume, arises from the pervadingness of its excellence, 
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and the compression of its matter. Mr. Emerson evidently 
goes upon the plan of being lavish of his own time and 
sparing of his reader’s. Hasy writing, says somebody, is 
hard reading. Our author’s we suspect is hard writing, 
and his reader benefits by the transfer of the time and 
labour, where they ought to be. We cannot compress 
Mr. Emerson, for he puts everything into the shortest 
possible space, says it in the best possible manner, and 
leaves off the mstant he has said what he had to say. 
There are some persons who will be offended with this 
volume on account of half a dozen incidental expressions 
indicating a peculiarity in some of its author’s religious 
views. We do not blame such persons: we simply com- 
miserate them. We are sorry for any human being who 
has an eye for deformity, who can delve his hands into a 
measure of glorious grain, and say, that he spies two or 
three bits of chaff still unwinnowed. We conjecture, for 
example, from two or three expressions, that our author 
generalizes Jesus Christ. We, on the contrary, indivi- 
dualize him. To our author he is an abstraction, to us he 
is a reality: and we would not give up this our realisation 
of him for anything or everything Mr. Emerson could 
give usin its place. Our author evide ntly wants no secta- 
ries—he desires no man to swear by his words—he would 
think any one who did so, a fool. He writes for those 
who like himself can look upon man and society, psycho- 
logically. The man of prejudices and narrowness, who 
has no speculaticn in his eyes, had better not trouble him- 
self with these Essays. The fault of this kind of writing is, 
that one wearies of it in continuity. Essays require to be 
read separately, or few at atime. Who could read through 
a volume of the Rambler without laying it down? Nay, 
who would think the last essay in Hazlitt’s incomparable 
Spirit of the Age equal to the first? In this respect they 
are like very good sermons. Few men ever read a volume 
even of the best through, consecutively, with relish. We 
once met with a lady who told us that she had spent a 
very dull Sunday and was very unh: appy, and she could 
not account for it, for she had read nine sermons. In 
writing the above sentence, we perceive that there are 
exactly the same number of Essays in Mr. Emerson’s 
volume, and we beseech the reader not to devour them all 
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in the same day, if he would read with appetite. We must 
in the meantime, however, give him one more extract. 


‘“‘ The hunger for wealth which reduces the planet to a garden, 
fools the eager pursuer. What is the end sought? Plainly to 
secure the ends of good sense and beauty from the intrusion of 
deformity or vulgarity of any kind. But what an operose me- 
thod! What atrain of means to secure a little conversation ! 
This palace of brick and stone, these servants, this kitchen, 
these stables, horses and equipages, this bank-stock, and file of 
mortgages, trade to all the world, country-house and cottage by 
the waterside, all for a little conversation, high, clear and spiritual ! 
Could it not be had as well by beggars on the highway? No: all 
these things came from successive efforts of these beggars to 
remove friction from the wheels of life, and give opportunity. 
Conversation, character, were the avowed ends; wealth was good 
as it appeased the animal cravings, cured the smoky chimney, 
silenced the creaking door, brought friends together in a warm 
and quiet room, and kept the children and the dinner table in a 
different apartment. Thought, virtue, beauty, were the ends; 
but it was known that men of thought and virtue sometimes had 
the headache or wet feet, or could lose good time whilst the room 
was getting warm in winter days. Unluckily in the exertions 
necessary to remove these inconveniences, the main attention has 
been diverted to this object ; the old aims have been lost sight of, 
and to remove friction has come to be the end. This is the ridicule 
of rich men; and Boston, London, Vienna, and nowthe govern 
ments generally of the world, are cities and governments of the 
rich, and the masses are not men, but poor men, that is, men who 
would be rich; this is the ridicule of the class, that they arrive 
with pains and sweat, and fury nowhere; when all is done, it is 
for nothing. They are like one who has interrupted the conversa- 
tion of a company, to make his speech, and now has forgotten 
what he went to say. The appearance strikes the eve every- 
where of an aimless society, of aimless nations. Were the ends 
of nature so great and cogent, as to exact this immense sacrifice 
of men? ’’—P. 127. 


The picture of a great merchant is a companion-piece to 
this. But we must not anticipate any more of that plea- 
sure which the reader will derive from turning to the 
Essays themselves. In less than two hundred pages we 
had marked fifty passages for quotation. In truth, every 
page has its worth. Why do the great majority of our 
leading English Reviews suffer this volume to continus 


unheralded by them? Is it “ fear of the folk ?” or pre- 
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judice, or want of appreciation? It is scarcely possible to 
be the last. With more learning than Hazlitt, more per- 
spicuity than Carlyle, more vigour and depth of thought 
than Addison, and with as much originality and fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a brilliant addition to the 
Table Talk of intellectual men, be they who or where they 
may. We have no very active desire to see America, but 
if we were ever to find ourselves tossing thitherwards, our 
consolation would be, the hope of seeing the Falls of Nia- 
gara and Emerson. 
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Art. V.—GERMAN PROTESTANTISM, AND THE 
RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN THE IN- 
TERPRETATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A 
Brief History of German Theology from the Reforma- 
tion to the present Time. In a Series of Letters to a 
Layman. By Edward H. Dewar, M.A., Chaplain to 
the British Residents in Hamburg. Oxford: 1844. 


WHENEVER a special aim can be discerned in a book pro- 
fessing to contain not merely argument but information, 
great care must be taken to distinguish first, in general, 
between fact and inference; and secondly, between accounts 
purely historical, and such as cannot but be affected by the 
prepossessions which this special object supposes. For 
instance, this sketch of German Protestantism might be 
very correct, at the same time that the close mutual con- 
nection and dependence between the phenomena of Ger- 
man Protestantism, and the principle of private judgment 
which the title implies, were a mere assumption, and a 
mistaken one. The history of German Theology which 
Mr. Dewar offers, might be true in its main features, and 
yet the conclusion at which he arrives, that no security can 
be found against falling into the abyss of infidelity and im- 
piety, into which he represents the Lutheran Churches as 
sunk, sinking, or about to sink, without a return to the 
principle of tradition, and a yielding of the right of private 
judgment tothe keeping of a visible Church—this conclu- 
sion may be a false and dangerous one—equivalent to a 
blotting out of three centuries from the history of the 
mind, and commanding the sun of science and philosophy 
not only to stand still, but to turn back from mid-day to 
dawn. 

We have made these few remarks, with intent to show, 
that the matter of importance in a work such as that which 
we have prefixed to this article, is not alone or chiefly the 
correctness of facts. On this point, indeed, we have not 
much to say. In the account of the first two centuries 
after the Reformation, Mr. D. has followed the common 
thread of history, and is, though certainly meagre, pro- 
bably correct. The disputes which so soon divided the 
Reformers ;—the bitterness with which they were carried on 
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during the lifetime of the great man who originated this 
movement of awakened life ;—the bad feelings exhibited 
on all sides; the truly papal tone which Luther not 
seldom allowed to escape him ;—the ever-increasing heat of 
these dissensions after his death, zeal as usual growing 
hotter as the importance of the controversy diminished ;— 
the persecutions which accompanied and followed these dis- 
sensions, and which must have reminded an unbiassed spec- 
tator, if any such had existed, of the excesses committed 
by the Romish Church under the name of Religion ;—and 
the bitter sarcasm which such proceedings throw on the 
very principle of Protestantism ;—these things are matter 
of history; and, we dare say, are neither exaggerated nor 
underrated by our author. Having followed the Protestant 
Church of Germany to the condition of hard, stiff Ortho- 
doxy, which reigned supreme in the earlier part of the last 
century, he proceeds to relate the reaction,—all,—rise, 
progress, fixation, reaction, being represented as a neces- 
sary and continuous development of the same principle. 
In this period, however, where the thread of history 
becomes continually more entangled, our author’s account 
loses naturally in completeness and in correctness. He 
falls more and more into the usual English mistake of 
throwing together views and opinions which set out from 
different premises, and indicate distinct mental tendencies, 
because they seem to come to the same thing in their 
conclusions. That he sees Rationalism in every thing of 
a more liberal tone than precisely squares with his own 
prepossessions, is merely saying that he forms no exception 
to the almost universal judgment of England on Germany. 
And his definition of Rationalism is so amazingly compre- 
hensive, including nearly a// shades of opinion, except the 
Anglo-Catholic, that we cannot wonder at Schleiermacher 
and Neander being included in the category, when Rome 
stands side by side with Stranss and Feuerbach. 

Neander, in an article devoted to this work (Jahrbiicher 
f. Wissenschaftliche Kritik, Oct. 1844—Annals of Scieutific 
Criticism), at once condemns and excuses the undistin- 
guishing sentence of Mr. Dewar :—“ Since the author does 
not understand the essence (/Vesen) of Protestantism in 
its origin, he can of course not understand the subsequent 
history of Protestant Theology. We will, however, take 
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into account, that as a Foreigner he must often draw his 
information from i impure sources, and cannot by any exer- 
cise of reflection feel himself at home in the peculiarities of 
a foreign civilization.” This excuse we must in passing 
claim for ourselves. Nevertheless, those who are contented 
with an account so meagre from its brevity, and so unsatis- 
factory from its evident pre, judice, will probably not be led 
very far from the truth, if they can take the facts precisely 
as they stand, without permitting a single fragment of Mr. 

Dewar’s principles or conclusions to cling to them. The 
only parts, therefore, of the book to which we must take 
formal exception, are those in which the author states 
principles or draws inferences—sets up definitions or comes 
to conclusions—in a word, to those parts wherein he be- 

trays his opinions or develops his idea. ‘This idea is quoted 
in the title, and is nothing else than to make Protestantism 
the coxsequence of assuming the right of private judg- 
ment, and all the varieties of opinion which exist at the 
present day in Germany, from the orthodoxy of Harless 
and Hengstenberg—the evangelical earnestness and true 
Christian moderation of Tholuck and Neander, and the 
sound wisdom of Ullmann and Liicke—to the rationalism 
proper of Panlus and Wegscheider, the frigidity of 
heartless, dialectic judgment (Verstandesmiissigkeit) of 
Strauss—and the audacious self-deification of Bruno Bauer 
and Feuerbach—not only the legitimate, but the neces- 
sary, offspring of Protestantism, or of the principle of pri- 
vate judgment, which our author regards as synonymous 
with it. Such being his conviction, the next step in his 
conclusion follows of course. The principle which leads to 
such results must be given up—the right of private judg- 
ment must be surrendered, and every one must submit his 
reason and his belief to the direction of a power which will 
preserve him from this fearful degeneracy. 

But it is altogether denied, that the present state of 
Protestantism in Germany is the necessary or legitimate 
consequence of the exercise of private judgment. To assert 
this, is neither more nor less than a confusion of ideas. 
The present state of German Protestantism have a deeper 
source than the consistent operation of the principle of 
private judgment—a right which has been as often set at 
nought in Germany as in England. Where indeed was the 
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principle in Germany more than in England, while the 
confessions and symbolical books were as much insisted 
upon as in England the thirty-nine articles—those “ forty 
stripes save one” which have scourged the conscience of so 
many a liberally-disposed clergyman ? At the very time 
when the works of English deists which afterwards exercised 
so great an influence in Germany, had been written, or 
were being written, at this time a stiffness and narrowness 
of orthodoxy prevailed there, of which we have at the pre- 
sent day no idea even in England. (Vide Lauber’s autobio- 
graphy, 2nd part, pp. 121 et seq., quoted in Dr. Pusey’s 
Historical Inquiry, p. 140.) And is Rationalism peculiar 
to Germany? We use the word of course in the improper 
sense in which our author invariably employs it. Rational- 
ism (Scepticism would be in every way a more suitable 
expression) has repeatedly made its appearance within the 
pale of the Church of Rome. The Deism of the last cen- 
tury in England was not only the same tendency but the 
very source and impulse of Rationalism proper. Rationalism 
has its origin, its roots, in no principle, in no external con- 
stitution or form of Church government, but in the different 
dispositions and original characters of mankind. Where it 
exists it cannot but be an advantage that it should have 
scope and opportunity for working itself off. Nothing can 
be gained by repressing it: it eats more deeply into the 
vitals of a people, and comes forth at last with redoubled 
virulence. When it can have free operation it produces 
reaction and reconstruction, and the foundations of truth 
stand ever the firmer. The stream of discussion does but 
disclose to view the bare strength of the living and eternal 
Rock, by washing away the weeds and mud which heaped 
themselves round its base. In Germany, the tendency of 
the present day seems in a very considerable degree to be 
setting towards reconstruction. With many positive signs 
in this ever-widening influence of men on whom the spirit 
of Christ rests in full measure, and who bear the weightiest 
and brightest weapons of human intellect and learning 
with the clearest sense of the cause in which they contend, 
we may notice the negative coincidence, that the destruc- 
tive agency seems now to have accomplished its career 
The Philosophy of Hegel on the extreme side has reached, 
we can hardly doubt, its goal ; for, after the work of Feuer- 
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bach, it is scarcely possible to conceive anything farther. 
Schelling, whose disciple Hegel was, dissatisfied with the 
consequences drawn from his system, has within a few 
years openly entered the field against his pupil. His 
enemies call this, apostacy from his own system —his friends, 
a development—a new direction (newe Richtung). When 
his “ Philosophy of Religion” appears (which is expected 
within a few months, and for which the Hegelians are 
waiting with a savage eagerness to tear it to pieces), we 
shall know which of these views is correct. 

As already observed, the first impulse to a reaction 
against the old stiff orthodoxy, came indisputably from the 
English Deists. Attacks on revelation, analogous in their 
nature to those of Morgan, Collins, Tindal, Woolston, were 
made in Germany more consequentially perhaps, but not 
with more acuteness, and frequently with the same wea- 
pons, by the Naturalist School, of whom Lessing, as the 
editor of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, is the Corypheeus. 
Rationalism in the strict sense took its origin from the 
school of Wolf, and attained its height in connection with 
that of Kant. This system, rejecting the notion of any 
wilful deception in Jesus or his disciples, took the Evan- 
gelical narrative as a relation of historical facts; and ex- 
hausted all the powers of art and ingenuity in explaining, 
according to natural causes, everything that the Gospels 
seem clearly enough to represent as supernatural. Woven 
of course by the united efforts of many, and very exten- 
sively received under various modifications in the pulpits 
and chairs of Northern Germany, during the latter years of 
the past, and the first quarter of the present, century—this 
cunning* web of tamperings with the text and of arbitrary 
assumptions, more unnatural than all miracles, received its 
completion from Paulus, whom Strauss most aptly names 
“ the Christian Euhemerus.” These bold attacks on the 
miraculous foundations of Christianity were not left with- 
out reply ; but as these came generally from the literally 
orthodox point of view, little could be effected by them 
against what was really true in those principles of freedom, 
that formed the strength of the Rationalistic views; still 
less could any hope be entertained of a real reconciliation 
between views so opposite in their origin, their course, and 

* Kunstliche Gewebe.—Stranss 
Curistian Tracner.—No. 28. 
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their aim. Yet apart from its boundless caprice (Willkiihr) 
in interpretation and hypotliesis, the practical results of Ra- 
tionalism were so complete a levelling of the hills, and filling 
up of the valleys, which make Religion a land to live in, as 
well as a picturesque country,—the transformation of 
Christianity into something so flat, ordinary, commonplace, 
—that it was as impossible that feeling hearts should rest 
contented with it, as that thinking heads once freed from 
their trammels, should again creep into the chrysalis of 
worn-out orthodoxy. 

It is to the combination of deep religious feeling, with 
dialectic acuteness and aptitude for profound speculation, in 
Schleiermacher, that Germany owes the first true recon- 
ciliation between Rationalism and Orthodoxy in the union 
of what was true in each. This was the aim of all his 
endeavours, and it is with constant reference to this view, 
that his works must be studied. How far he has succeeded 
in solving the problem of the relation between afore and 
yv@ore Which embarrassed the earliest ages, we do not at- 
tempt todecide. That he succeeded for himself is certain ; 
but whether his system be such as can be made intelli- 
gible to any who have not a kindred order of mind, may 
admit of doubt. His influence was unbounded during his 
lifetime, and is visible in every part of Protestant Germany 
in his immediate scholars, and will doubtless increase 
through their operation, if his system be fitted, as we 
believe it is, to yield such entire satisfaction to all the ele- 
ments of our nature. “ He is departed,” said Neander in 
announcing the death of Schleiermacher to his students, 
“from whom our successors will date a new epoch in the 
history of Theology.” (Liicke, Erinnerungen, &c., Stud. u. 
Krit. 1834, pt. 4.) His life forms the point from which 
a new spiritual reformation in Germany has taken its 
origin—a reformation which is now in the course of ela- 
boration, through instruments which, amidst many dif- 
ferences, all bear more or less of his stamp. According 
as the spiritual constitution of each contains a_predo- 
minance of feeling or of intellect—elements which were 
so remarkably balanced in their master—will the system 
which each teaches, lean more towards reason or towards 
belief, but with a recognition of both elements as having 
equal rights; and with that large spirit of toleration, 
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that freedom both from false zeal and false liberality, 
which so pre-eminently distinguished Schleiermacher him- 
self. (Liicke,u.s.) Strauss, in the concluding dissertation 
(Schlussabhandlung) to the Leben Jesu, in summing up 
the merits of all the schemes of Christianity, gives his 
weighty testimony to that of Schleiermacher, as being the 
best reconciliation of faith and reason, at the same time 
that he of course rejects it—for his own.—This place— 
second only to the theories of their own invention—would, 
we doubt not, be accorded by all his opponents, Rational- 
istic and Orthodox, to the system of Schleiermacher :—we 
remember from the case of Themistocles, the value of such 
a vote. When we consider that his influence in a greater 
or less degree is still sustained by such men as Neander, and 
Nitzsch of Bonn, and Miiller of Halle, who stand on the 
orthodox side of the centre, and by Liicke, Ullman and 
Umbreit in the rationalistie direction,—to say nothing of 
numbers of younger men, his immediate scholars, who will 
in turn occupy their places—we see an array of intellect, 
and of true Christian spirit and conviction, which does not 
permit us to doubt the issue of the mortal conflict at pre- 
sent raging. 

The systems of Philosophy succeeding that of Kant, 
those of Jacobi, Fichte and Schelling,—did not produce as 
their immediate consequence any new attacks on Chris- 
tianity, but rather helped to prepare the way for the last 
great phenomenon, Hegel, from whose system and method 
have proceeded the most consequential and fearless discus- 
sions of the foundations of Christian faith—indeed, so consis- 
tent andso ruthless, that negative criticism seems to have 
reached in them its culminating point. The mythical 
view of our Saviour’s life, after having been before more 
sparingly used, is formed by Strauss into a system, and ap- 
plied to the whole Gospel History with a critical acumen and 
a cold-blooded consistency which excite equal astonishment. 
In the concluding disquisition, Strauss himself gives the 
best commentary on his work, explaining from his Pan- 
theistic point of view the dogms itic contents of the Gos- 
pel—the idea of Christianity as he leaves it. Christ, the 
God-man, is the human race: this is the son of God by the 
mortal mother without sin, for all imperfection cleaves to 
the individual; suffering on earth for mankind, that is, for 
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itself; arisen into Heaven already (and this is the only im- 
mortality) by being raised from superstition into the pure 
light of knowledge. And the author does not with a sin- 
gle word explain or soften down the absurdity which must 
strike every one else—how such tr iscendental notions 
could occur to the early Christian Society (Urgemeinde) to 
whose imagination hetraces back the conception of that cha- 
racter of Christ which is delineated in the Gospel narratives. 
This work, in the nature of its argumentation, and of the 
conclusions which it seeks to establish, affords complete 
proof, that the strictest logic is unavailing for the discovery 
of the whole truth, while the heart and moral feelings are not 
allowed their full and natural play; and that there is a 
higher reason (Vernunft) which stands above, and indepen- 
dent of, the logical faculty (Verstand), and ought to guide 
it. The work is at once unanswerable and unconvincing. 

Strauss has been followed by Bruno-Bauer, who adopts, 
we are told, a much less dignified style of argument than 
his predecessor ; and Feuerbach seems to have crowned the 
achievements of this school by his work cited above, which, 
though not actually wanting in outward respect to the 
prejudices of mankind, displays an extreme arrogance. 
The author points out the mistaken distinction which has 
been generally made, between God and man; God is man, 
and man is God, The existence, providence, attributes of 
Deity, are nothing but predicates of mankind, made ab- 
stract, and ascribed to abstract humanity, which we call 
God! We have no space for quotations—one sentence 
must suffice. ‘“ Religion is a dream, since it is our own 
conceptions that appear as existences external to us” (die 
Religion est ein Traum indem unsere eigene Vorstellungen 
als Wesen ausser uns erscheinen).—(P. 278.) Beyond this 
it seems difficult to go—and this is the last work of this 
school: others have not been wanting to carry out in a 
consistent manner the practical conclusions of—a world 
without God. 

Dr. Ullmann (in a paper in the Stud. u. Krit. 1836, on 
the Dutch Theology, &c.) mentions three tendencies of 
opinion as existing at the present time in the German 
world of theology and philosophy :—the school of Hegel ; 
that of Schleiermacher; and the strictly orthodox party. 
The voice of the moderate and middle party, though best 
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worth listening to, is least heard; and therefore a more 
popular division would be into the followers and the oppo- 
nents of Hegel’s system. The Hegelians are, however, 
divided among themselves. Those whose views we have 
1 touched on, belong to the extreme left; those on the 
“right side”’—as Marheineke of Berlin, and others—class 
themselves—not much, one may suppose, to the advantage 
of clear ideas—with the orthodox party. We need no 
intelligence from Germany to inform us, what are the views 
and animus of the strictly orthodox.—The party with which 
all classes of Christians in England, ought to become well 
acquainted, and from which they may learn much,—are the 
moderate, the “ Evangelically free” (Ullmann), as distin- 
guished from the “ Unevangelically free,” and the “ Evan- 
gelically unfree,” of both which classes we have already had 
enough. It cannot be denied, and must not be forgotten, 
that political views of an ultra radical destructive character, 
are usually found connected with these extreme negative 
opinions in religion; and this union gives to both an 
appearance of wider reception among the younger genera- 
tion than is probably true ; for where one of these sets of 
opinions is professed, the other is taken for granted. There 
is, doubtless, enough of embittered feeling among the sin- 
cere and ardent friends of liberty, from the apparent pros- 
tration of their cause, and the utter failure of all hope from 
their government. Religion being quite under the control 
of government—(we speak principally of Prussia)—and 
Pietism in fashion at Court,—disgust at Royalty sometimes 
shows itself in enmity to the Church ; and besides, a love 
of license—which is the freedom of many of the most 
enthusiastic liberals in all countries—is not encouraged by 
religious principle. 

If, in conclusion, we were, after the fashion of our au- 
thor, to compare very briefly the state of religion and 
theology in Germany with that in England, in what re- 
spect would the marked contrast between them, most im- 





mediately strike us? In religious disputes we see differ- 
7 ences about matters of external form still play the first 

part with us; whereas in Germany, from political causes, 
; it has never been possible, that these should be so pro- 


minent as in England ; impossible that the two or three 
great divisions of Protestantism should subdivide them- 
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selves into an unlimited number of independent sects 
We see, therefore, on the face of German society, a much 
greater uniformity. But in Germany the struggle is not 
about forms, but goes much deeper, and affects prin- 
ciples. Of this too we have at various times seen a com- 
mencement in England, but we have had only skirmishes ; 
the engagement has never become general, has never en- 
grossed the whole force of the mind, has never been such 
a struggle of life and death as at the present day in Ger- 
many. Conflicts, indeed, of every kind are now springing 
up in the religious world of England; but the conflict of 
principles now raging, or perhaps we may say now drawing 
to a close in Germany, has not begun with us. We feel 
the first wavings ofthe storm ; we hear the first discharges 
of the fight which must come on. Or are we indeed to 
believe, that Germany will fight out this battle for us, as 
she did that of the Reformation, and will give us the re- 
sults, and save us the burthen and heat of the day? While 
in Protestant Germany we see two quite opposite parties 
arrayed in the most deadly hostility against each other, 
with so desperate a casus belli between them that nothing 
can satisfy either but the destruction, or at least the sub- 
jugation, of the other,—in England the negative party 
hardly exists, or exists in so subordinate a condition as to 
wage the war on no equal terms; and thus the various 
sections of the positive party have leisure to attack one 
another on their minor points of difference. 

In the course of his comparison between the two coun- 
tries, Mr. Dewar makes the amusing remark, that “ Ger- 
many rivals England in charity.” It is not easy to under- 
stand, in what sense this is meant. We should rather say 
that the very extremes, bigotry and indifference, were 
represented by the two countries, than that either of them 
possessed in any high degree that least common of Chris- 
tian virtues, true charity. 

In England we see not only the opponents of the Christian 
Religion, but Dissenters of every persuasion, excluded from 
all opportunity of teaching and learning in the Theological 
Institutions of the State Church. In Germany, during the 
reign of Rationalism, the theological faculties in eminent 
seats of learning were filled wholly or in part by the pro- 
fessors of this system, which our author, at least, looks 
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upon as infidelity : nay more, on the frontispieces of the very 
latest attacks of Strauss and Bauer, we see their titles as theo- 
logical teachers in the Universities added to their names— 
theologians, be it remembered, who are satisfied with nothing 
less than the entire overthrow of the Christian system, deny 
the reality or possibility of a revelation under any circum- 
stances, and thence proceed to the negation of a personal 
Deity, to Pantheism, and the deification of human reason. 
They were removed, it is true, in consequence of their 
works ; but this exercise of despotic authority was looked 
upon by many as an infringement upon the freedom of 
instruction,—though to us, and probably to most English- 
men, the onus of justifying their course appears to rest upon 
those who, by their want of uprightness, rendered such 
interference necessary. Let us not, however, judge harshly. 
The known existence of political restraint upon these sub- 
jects suggests almost necessarily to speculative minds the 
distinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrines,—a dis- 
tinction which, dangerous though it be, involves still some 
admixture of truth. 

In theological science the comparison with Germany 
must be in every sense very little to the advantage of our 
own country; as indeed, in most departments of learning, 
we are indebted to Germany for the most valuable mate- 
rials we can now employ. The different branches of 
theological science are there cultivated to a perfection of 
which none of our seminaries in England, and, least of all, 
our old Universities, afford any example. To insure the 
due improvement of these advantages, severe examinations 
are imposed on every candidate for orders. Having the 
dread of these examinations constantly before them, the 
students actually devote their time to subjects which have 
a direct bearing upon their future vocation, a fact which 
will doubtless excite astonishment in England, where, till 
the recent Oxford movements, the reverse was almost uni- 
versally the case among the aspirants to the ministry of 
the Established Church. The students of theology in 
Germany apply their time more to Hebrew than to Greek 
poetry,—more to the history of the Church than to that of 
the ancient republics; and seldom obtain prizes for Latin 
hexameters or Greek iambics, but rather for dissertations on 
important characters and periods in the history of doctrine 
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and the Church. If, indeed, it were the custom to preach 
from Pindar, and to write homilies on Homer, instead of 
the books of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, or if all 
ministers thus educated had the good fortune to obtain the 
place of head master in public schools, without parishes to 
attend to,—this course of education could not be improved ; 
but since this is not the case, some incongruities are the 
result,—not least, the great ignorance of the fundamental 
facts of ecclesiastical history, and of the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of criticism, often betrayed in the works of modern 
English theologians. 
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Art. VI.—THE WHITE LADY AND UNDINE. 
Pickering. 1844. 


In this volume we meet in harmonious companionship the 
White Lady and the lonely and mystical Undine. The 
latter has long since won her way to our affections, and 
her gentle image comes o’er our memory like the plaintive 
tone of an Eolian harp that has swept past us in some sad 
or meditative hour, and again mingles with the hidden 
thoughts of past years, when the -y are called from their 
silent cells by some unperceived link with present existence ; 
and with this passing recognition of an old friend, we 
turn to welcome the White Lady. It is a translation from 
the German of C. Von Woltmann, and is written in a 
pure English style, well suited to the character of the story, 
which is simply and touchingly told, and more worthy of 
attention than might be supposed from a superficial perusal ; 
containing, we think, deep moral truth.—The descendants 
of an ancient and noble house are assembled at the Castle. 
One of the party, Otho, the son of the Prince, and future 
heir, making his appearance at the breakfast table, at a 
late hour, gives as the cause of his absence, having had 
his curiosity strongly excited, the previous night, by the 
appearance of a female figure seated in one of the courts, 
in the moonlight, and remaining unmoved by his continued 
gaze; and he informs the Princess, his Mother, of what he 
supposes the late night-watching of one of her attendants. 
The Princess is affected and disturbed by the relation, 
which leads to the history of the White Lady, who has for 
centuries past been observed to appear to some of the 
family previous to any tragic or sorrowful event. 

Under the influence of these mysterious legends, Otho’s 
young Bride parts with unusual reluctance from her hus- 
band, when he mounts his horse for the day’s ride. She 
throws her arms round him, “ Do not ride too rashly, 
dear Otho.”—He sees her blue eyes full of tears,—“ There 
now! have not they worried her to tears with their ghost 
stories? fear nothing, my little snow-drop ;” and leaping 
into the saddle, is carried out of sight by his bay steed. 
“He has carried him safely so long,” said Bertha to her- 
self, “they have stood so many battles together, why 
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should a misfortune happen just to-day.” Yet, even so; 
Otho is thrown from his horse, and could not be restored 
to life. The family all leave the Castle except poor Bertha, 
who clings to the scene of her former happiness. The 
White Lady appears to her at different times. In the 
course of a few months a fresh fountain of happiness is 
opened to her in the birth of her son.—The White Lady 
visits the cradle of the Infant, and leaves with him a 
wreath of gems, and a curious antique key. This key 
opens a valuable casket, which the old Steward gives, on 
his death-bed, into Bertha’s hands, telling her it has been 
handed down from father to son for many generations, 
accompanied by a solemn injunction not to attempt to open 
it. As his grandson, who will succeed him in his stewardship, 
is very young, he gives the casket into his Lady’s charge. 
Bertha finds in it a manuscript written by the White 
Lady, containing a sketch of her life and a history of her 
death, which was on this wise :—Worn out by the pressure 
of care and anxiety, she finds herself dying whilst her hus- 
band is from home.—“ I awoke one morning unable to 
move, and my throbbing heart and burning brain filled by 
the thought—no more shalt thou behold the absent! un- 
speakable was my anguish * * * My daughters 
came, and kneeled around my bed—I could not bear to die— 
I sent for my grand-children, for the servants, and had them 
all close round my bed; I clung to life: they all linked me to 
it!—And the Priest drew near—I ought, he said, to turn 
my thoughts to Him who had ordained even this trial—if 
indeed it were impending—for my benefit, in mercy. | 
would not hear him out—lI bade him cease, and not call 
that mercy which would snatch me away in the midst of 
my days from so many dear to me, and from all my children, 
without even bidding farewell to the dear companion of 
my life—Then my eldest daughter threw herself on her 
knees by the bedside, and spoke fervently *« x x JI 
heard nothing but the sweet tones of her voice; I felt no- 
thing but pride in her holiness. I cried, Pray that my life 
may be spared!—I felt myself becoming weaker every 
moment ; I yet struggled against death with indescrib- 
able anguish. * x * Weaker and weaker 
grew my breath; I strained myself to support it by force. 
The Priest prayed aloud for my salvation—I ordered him 
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to be taken out of my sight. I implored heaven with the 
utmost vehemence for life—life—life !”’-—She dies, and her 
Spirit stands in the presence of the Holy One:—in answer 
to her prayers she is sent back to life-—‘ The power of 
breathing returned, and I felt the weight of earthly exist- 
ence again heaving and sinking in my breast. I heard a 
muffled earthly sound at regular intervals; around me 
were gloomy damp shades, a small red light glimmered 
above. I opened my eyes; I recognised the lamp of our 
family vault burning above me, as I lay in a Coffin, wrapped 
in my shroud. The funeral bell was pealing overhead in 
the tower for me. Again I lived! Heavily did life weigh 
upon me after the new existence I had just tasted; but 
my heart instantly awoke to joyful emotion, at being 
restored to my husband and my children, and I started 
up impatiently, wishing myself out of the vault to meet 
them.”—She meets a funeral procession, the bearers and 
attendants fly in terror as she approaches ; raising the pall 
she discovers the body of her husband. “I beheld my 
husband—his corpse was before me, his living wife! I 
threw myself on the Coffin; I pressed my breathing lips, 
my distracted heart, on his peaceful countenance, on his 
motionless breast. O! life—life—life !” 

The wish to see her children carries her irresistibly into 
their presence, but only to see them shudder at her approach, 
and her youngest beloved daughter dies from the effects 
of terror.—She finds herself neither a mortal being, nor a 
blessed spirit. In the vault of the chapel she looks upon 
her husband and child reposing by each other, and her 
empty coffin between theirs—< Therein I should by God’s 
appointment, have been sleeping, while my husband would 
now be advancing to welcome me in those he: wenly regions 
whose blessedness I knew; * * * 80 blessed a lot 
I had flung rebelliously away.”—Henceforth she visits her 
children and descendants only in their sleeping moments, 
and resigns herself to her ‘solitary existence, patiently 
waiting until the moment of her deliverance should come. 

There are some, we doubt not, whose minds, by nature 
gentle, and under the regulation and influence of high 

religious principles, who will be unable to comprehend the 
struggle here depicted,—this abandonment of the soul 
one overpowering desire, which renders it insensible to any 
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other emotion, than the determined self-will which would 
wrest its accomplishment from the hands of an over-ruling 
providence. But are there not those who will recognise a 
state of mind that has in some degree, at fearful moments, 
been their own experience? Not in a passionate craving 
for continued life, when the closing hour has indeed ar- 
rived; this, if reason be spared, we conceive so contrary to 
nature as to be impossible. The approach of death pro- 
duces a physical change that affects the whole being, 
whilst the nearness to eternity absorbs the whole soul, and 
sarries it so far beyond the affections and interests de- 
pendent upon our human relations, as to enable it calmly 
to await its summons to another world. It would seem 
mercifully so ordered, that earthly ties weaken as the 
spirit is preparing to depart, and the anguish of separation 
is left to be the trial of faith, and the chastening of those 
who yet remain, to be purified and strengthened by life’s 
discipline. Yet even as the clinging love of a mother to 
her children urged the Matron to those beseechings for 
her own life that would take no denial, and were followed 
by so fearful a judgment,—has not the same intensity of 
feeling prompted the agonised supplication for the life of 
a child from the heart of the mother, as she presses to her 
bosom the frail form of her helpless infant ?—how often to 
weep yet bitterer tears over the life thus prayed for, when 
it comes freighted with pain and sickness, or guilt and 
misery. It is however in the pursuits and objects of our 
every day existence, that the legend of the White Lady is 
more calculated to bring us instruction and warning. 
The most afflicting trials of life, those of bereavement 
particularly, are received with submission ;—we feel the 
power, and we seek refuge in the Wisdom and Love that 
ordains them. If the unseen be the most true reality, if 
the visible be but the shadow of the glory of the invisible, 
—and if we find it so difficult a work, as most men do, to 
maintain a lively consciousness of the soul’s relationship 
with the conditions of a spiritual existence—the past, the 
present, and the future—should we not, or at least may 
we not, avail ourselves of any avenue to the heart, through 
which this perception may be enlightened and strength- 
ened ? 

We must say we think well of the revival of Fairy stories 
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for children; the imagination is the most active faculty 
of their being, and they seem the natural proprietors 
of Fairy-land. Seldom is the poetical part of their nature 
allowed to unfold itself; not only is it corrupted by 
the worldliness of the stories written for them, but it is 
crushed almost in infancy by the custom which prevails, 
of attempting to teach at the earliest age the elements of 
scientific knowledge,—checking the growth of fancy, and 
destroying with ruthless hand the charm which the igno- 
rance proper to childhood throws over the external world ; : 
implanting in most instances imperfect conceptions of the 
truth, more difficult to be afterwards overcome or eradi- 
cated, than the measureless fantastic notions of the young 
untutored mind, in which it should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed for its little life. In our opinion (we may be 
mistaken) there is too much a tendency in infant educa- 
tion to build up wpon the child’s mind, instead of leaving 
it to open gradually of itself. Lead it to a habit of 
observation, and wait for its own perception of difficulty or 
doubt, and with delicate hand supply the small grains of 
food which is to nourish and give strength to receive 
more. The instructed child of this generation can scarcely 
believe that the grown-up child of the past can remember 
the delight with which he gazed down into the placid 
stream or lake, deeming the blue reflected sky the bound- 
ary of its fathomless depths, conveying an indistinct idea of 
a beautiful place existing there, to which there was some 
unknown access—wondering whether, plunging softly in, 
he would reach it; and then the breaking up of the 
illusion, and bending over the water’s edge with serious 
earnestness to compare each fleecy cloud with its twin 
resemblance, the form of each tree or mossy stone with its 
reflected image, in the endeavour to prove the fact that 
had been asserted, and which was so imperfectly under- 
stood or believed; and the yet greater overthrow of ideas 
and destruction of beauty, when, after contemplating day 
after day the dazzling, burning sun, pursuing his bright, 
unswerving path, and disappearing every evening so mys- 
teriously behind the mountain edge, to be told he stood 
still—a lifeless, motionless thing. | 

But we have wandered far from our subject—the prac- 
tical lesson that may be drawn from the fate of the White 
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Lady. How do we know that similar retribution is not 
now operating—that spirits are not wandering to and fro 
upon the earth, victims to a selfish idolatry ; who, having 
laid up for themselves treasures upon earth, upon the 
arth are doomed to remain, though no longer partakers 
of its hfe. And with what sensations must they who have 
thirsted and striven for wealth or fame, as the pre-eminent 
good, look upon the marble statue, or monumental inscrip- 
tion, or the heaps of gold! What to them now are these 
vain symbols !—But of this we cannot doubt, that even in 
this life the selfish pursuance of one object, in the mere 
strength of self-will, ever defeats its own object ; we speak 
of a misdirected, uncontrolled self-will; for by its right 
regulation and direction, a clear and strong will may be the 
greatest blessing to its possessor. Manifold are the evils 
produced by the indulgence of selfish desires; a love of 
self-ease and self-gratification ; but when to these is added 
a determined will, fearful is the tvranny that is exerted,— 
the unkindness, the recklessness of others’ happiness, that 
mars the sweetest sanctuaries of human life. There is, we 
believe, no want so great in social and in public life, as the 
spirit of self-sacrifice ;—blessing and blessed in its gentle 
and hidden workings ; its effects are heavenly, as its source 
is heaven. ‘To pursue this train of reflection would be out 
of place here; let us return to the sorrowing Matron. 

In perusing the affecting history of her Death-life, the 
feeling of her identity is well kept up; our pity and sym- 
pathy increase as we proceed, and we look in earnest 
anxiety for the hour of deliverance to arrive. The manu- 
script found in the casket thus concludes—“ Will not one 
of my children, after reading it, conquer his dread of the 
judgment-stricken, come to me freely, clasp me to his 
heart, and bestow on me the blessed gift of death, that 
would free my soul from its bodily burthen, and unite me 
to my loved and my children; « * * _ this I know, 
that deliverance is appointed me, and it will come from 
my children.” 

Bertha shrinks for a moment at the idea of seeking a 
personal interview with this supernatural being; but the 
feelings of generous compassion overcome all others, and 
the affectionate self-sacrifice by which she gives the precious 
boon of death to the White Lady is beautifully pourtrayed. 
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“ One morning, when nature, filled with sunshine and ani- 
mation, seemed to banish every gloomy anxiety, she clasped 
her child to her heart, kissed him with tears of trembling 
fondness, entrusted him in God’s name to the nurse, and 
devoted herself to seek out the Matron, be the conse- 
quences to her and her son what they might. She would 
not allow any servant to accompany her; but she took 
with her the grandson of old Francis.” She passes through 
rooms and corridors—down flights of steps, and arrives at 
a vaulted room, from whence ascends a flight of steps, 
corresponding to those by which she descended. She de- 
sires the boy to wait for her, and keep the torch burning 
—and if she return not by the time it has burnt down to 
a certain point, to go back to the Castle and bring the 
servants to search for her. 

Bertha proceeds—on the stone landing she perceives a 
door, which she opens, and enters a room carpeted with 
many-coloured tapestry—“ She looked round; it was 
empty; an unknown monotonous low sound struck her 
ear, it came no nearer, it never ceased. It came from a 
corner of the room, where was a second door, that stood 
half open. Bertha collected her firmness, went towards it, 
opened it, and beheld in the inner room, seated on a 
throne-like chair, the White Lady ; clad as she had formerly 
seen her, and like her image in the large picture, only that 
her face was half veiled by the drapery. Bertha’s first 
emotion in entering and seeing her, partook more of joy 
than of fear. x * * She saw her sitting with a re- 
pose, a resignation, and dignity of demeanour, that banished 
all inclination to shudder. The same air of repose per- 
vaded the apartment. Dark purple hangings of tapestry, 
each of which bore the arms of R— in gold embroidery, co- 
vered the walls and reached down to the ground. On each 
side of the entrance-door stood an ebony chest, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and oriental stones, similar in workm: mship 
to the box in which Bertha had found the manuscript. * * 
On one table stood a clepsydra; the lapse of time, marked 
by drop after drop as it fell, was alone to be heard in their 
still retreat. The Matron did not rise when Bertha en- 
tered, but turned her head towards her, raised her veil, 
and greeted her by a look full of unspeakable delight, 
affection, and mildness.s * * * Bertha went up to 
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her, and knelt at her feet The Matron looked down 
upon her with her star-like eyes. —‘I knew how it 
would be,’ she said, after a short silence; ‘my joy is 
becoming heavenly!’ Bertha embraced her. ‘Thee 
first, of my living children, shall I welcome in heaven!’ 
whispered she, bending over her. Bertha felt a gentle, 
unearthly breathing upon her brow; she looked up in 
search of the Matron, but she had vanished from her em- 
brace; she did not see her die. She knew what had taken 
place ; she remained on her knees, incapable of moving, in 
fervent thanksgiving, for having been enabled to accom- 
plish her object. Then she sat down on one of the ancient 
chairs, in the deepest peace of mind. She felt as if placed 
nearer to Otho by this new link—this sisterly communica- 
tion with the dead.” 

Bertha causes the family vault to be opened, and 
“having removed the lid of the Matron’s coffin, she gazed 
upon her therein, and saw the same countenance as the 
preceding day, marked by the same smile of blessedness.” 


The book contains numerous woodcuts, gracefully and 
simply designed, and executed, though scarcely more than 
outline, with delicacy and precision. There is in many 
of them much truthfulness, and an expression peculiarly 
characteristic of the work they illustrate. 
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Art. VIL—CHURCH AND STATE. 


The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in comparison 
with existing Practice. By Rev. W. G. Warp, 
M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. 1844. . 

The Kingdom of Christ delineated; in two Essays, on our 
Lord’s own account of his Person and of the nature of 
his Kingdom, and on the Constitution, Powers, and 
Ministry of a Christian Church, as appointed by Him- 
self. By Ricuarp Waarety, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 1841. 

On the Constitution of the Church and State, according to 
the Idea of each. By Samvurn Taytor CoLeripee. 
1839. 

Fragment on the Church. By Tuomas Arnoutp, D.D., late 
Head Master of Rugby School. 18-44. 


THE questions which engage the attention of speculative 
men often appear to have little connection with the actual 
affairs of their time: and are regarded, both by those who 
discuss them and by those who despise them, as mere 
ideal things, touching at no point the realities amid which 
they appear. Yet this estimate, invariably made by con- 
temporaries, 1s as invariably reversed by posterity. In the 
historical retrospect of any period, the relation between its 
Thought and Action becomes clear: and its philosophy 
appears, no less than its Poetry, its Art, or even its Polity, 
distinctly expressive of its real internal life. Nay, the 
very literature which most affects universality, is often 
most deeply stamped with the characteristics of age and 
race. ‘The genius of a peculiar civilization, slowly and 
obscurely rising, appears to reach its culminating intensity 
in its philosophy. Standing at that point of its culture, 
we occupy the precise meridian from which it looked forth 
on the universe. What it missed and what it saw, what 
it loved and what it hated, all its conceptions of truth and 
all its aspirations after good, are collected there, and so 
constructed into a systematic whole, as to be apprehensible 
at a single view. There is nothing more absolutely Hel- 
lenic than the Dialogues of Plato; or more distinctively 
CurisTiAN TEACHER.—No. 28. x 
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medieval than the writings of Thomas Aquinas: the 
England of the Reformation perfected itself in Locke, and 
the France of the Revolution is reflected in Diderot. He 
who would thoroughly appreciate the actuating spirit of 
any period, must study, not only the debates of its Senates, 
but the discussions of its Schools. 

In the theories of Society produced by the great masters 
of thought in ancient and in modern times, we find this 
remarkable difference: that with the former the grand 
problem is, to adjust the relations of the State to the Indi- 
vidual ; with the latter, of the State to the Church. Yet 
the change, when rightly interpreted, will appear a change 
rather of names than of things, and presents us only with 
two cases of a problem essentially one and the same. No 
one can suppose that the agency of the Individual, so 
much guarded against in the ideal communities of the 
Greek philosophers, has vanished from modern society, 
and carried off the difficulties which its presence was once 
felt to introduce. Nor is it correct to imagine that the 
influences which we denote by the word Church constitute 
a new element special to Christian nations, and had not 
to be taken into account in schemes of ancient polity. 
They were in truth comprised in the Hellenic idea of the 
State ; which was not equivalent, as with us, to the mere 
aggregate of individual interests in respect to physical 
good, but represented all those moral ends which tran- 
scend personal happiness, and constitute the reAadrarov 
véAoce of human life. An institution for the protection of 
“ body and goods” would have been considered by Plato 
as a club of private persons requiring to be strictly 
watched ; or at most as a police organization subsidiary 
only to the true aims of government: while, on the other 
hand, the direct training of individual character, the in- 
fluence over prevailing habits, the maintenance of the 
highest sentiments, which we consider the proper business 
of the Church, he claimed as characteristic functions of 
the public Polity. So that when we look to the principles 
of human nature operative in each, we find in the modern 
State only the corporate existence of the ancient iduirne ; 
and in the ancient woArce the territorial sovereignty of the 
modern ixkAnsia. The real subject of controversy is at 
bottom still the same; as to the proper sphere and limits, 
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in the affairs of men, of Self-will on the one hand and 
Reverence on the other. That the mere form of the ques- 
tion has undergone a change, is a natural consequence of 
the new cast which has been given to the elementary forces 
of social life. The Greek mythology and worship were, 
for the most part, unmoral, and had little tendency to 
control the individual will by a sentiment of duty; and to 
inspire and maintain in a people the sense of a law higher 
than themselves, philosophers, left at fault by the Temple, 
looked to the Senate-house. The Christian faith, on the 
other hand, is in its very essence moral, and wherever 
taken to heart, has established over private life the august 
rule of conscience. Religion, in its proper sense, having 
thus gone over from the State to the Individual, has left 
the functions of the Sovereign power, in a reduced con- 
dition, and made them rather protective of the personal 
desires, than an encroachment upon them: and hence 
the modern notion of the purely negative office of govern- 
ment; and the limitation of its action to what are called 
secular affairs. 

It is easy to understand, when these changes are taken 
into account, why men whose minds were purely antique, 
—as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle,—regarded the State as 
wholly including all the influences now contained under 
our word “ Church,” while men in sympathy with modern 
ideas,—as Warburton and Locke,—regard it as wholly 
excluding them; why writers imbued with the wisdom of 
both periods,—as Hooker and Arnold,—refuse to admit 
either agency as prohibitive of the other, and therefore 
pronounce the two spheres of operation absolutely coinci- 
dent ; and why those who engage themselves chiefly with 
the transition from the Heathen to the Christian civiliza- 
tion, should admire, with Mr. Ward, the sacerdotal sys- 
tem of the middle ages, which practically leavened the 
mass of European population with Christian ideas; and 
should desire to subordinate the human sovereignty of go- 
vernment to the divine supremacy of the Church. 

At the present moment we can turn our eyes to no con- 
siderable province of Christendom, which is not agitated 
by the contest, between the State and the Church, for the 
private life of individuals. There seems to be a general 
conviction, that the Reformation has developed itself into 
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influence which is confessedly required. Henee the 
revived interest in those discussions of polity, which 
have at all times so much attraction for thoughtful men, 
and have given occasion to the works of our greatest 
moralists. 

Of the treatises mentioned at the head of this article, 
only those of Coleridge and Arnold attempt directly to 
define the relation between the Church and State. The 
other two are wholly occupied with the internal constitu- 
tion and proper office of the Christian Church considered 
by itself. Incidentally, however, a State theory is involved 
in this narrower discussion: for in proportion as the range 
of ecclesiastical functions is made to take in more or less 
of the moral work of Society, will less or more remain 
for the eivil | ike. ov 
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evidencing power to the conscience. Hence, her discipline 
must begin with simply taking up the disciple’s existing 
conception of duty, and effecting its realization in his life; 
and for the acknowledgment of her higher laws, the admis- 
sion of her doctrines, and the adoption of her characteristic 
methods of worship, she must rely on the enlargement of 
moral perception and enrichment of spiritual knowledge 
which the habits of a holy life invariably bring. What, 
now, is the nature of the Institution, to which so great a 
work is assigned { ? It consists of a sacerdotal order, hold. 
ing a medi: torial position between a Holy God and a sin- 

ful world; entrusted with certain mystic media, through 
which alone a reconciling grace can pass; and dispensing 
the heavenly guidance to those exclusively who will accept 
the sacramental rites. Thus there is no communion pos- 
sible between the human conscience and Divine Spirit 
except through the appointed Priesthood ; the whole work 
and strife of penitence, of aspiration, of duty, throughout 
the earth, is without a benediction unless offered throug 
them. Their office is not simply spiritual,—i. e. to dea 
by the methods of earnest wisdom, with the spirid or moral 
reason of man; but super-human and wa-spiritual,—to 
hold and to distribute certain physical conditions of sanc- 
tity, of which they are depositories, not from the purity of 
their affections, the clearness of their discernment, and the 
faithfulness of their wills,—but from their standing in an 
unbroken line of ordination, reaching through the bodies 
of bishops to the Apostolic age. In addition, however, to 
their supernatural function of dispensing or withholding the 
divine grace and forgiveness, they have natural duties of 
counsel, warning and compassion to perform. Members 
of a corporate community, which has gathered to it for 
eighteen centuries the moral ni of saintly men, 
and whose archives contain a record of every temptation 
and sorrow that can befall, and every conquest that can 
ennoble, the human heart, they have ac cess to the wisdom of 
ages, and are trained in such familiarity with its stores as 
to derive from it the discipline and rules suited to eve ry 
new emergency. In the private confessional they must 
watch and “guide the individual conscience: in public con- 
vocation, estimate the duty of classes, regulate the usages 
of professions, and pronounce on the moralities of empire 
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Their duties have an immense range over the morals, the 
discipline, the thought, the government of society. In 
morals, they have a negative office, as the stern representa- 
tives of the divine abhorrence of evil: and must proclaim 
the hatefulness of sin by denying the communion, not only 
to open transgressors, but to the idolators of wealth, and the 
unconscious slaves of low and unspiritual desires; by ex- 
cluding from the education of the young, every thing at 
variance with the tastes of a holy mind; by falling on the 
neck of each softened transgressor, and committing him 
instantly to the seclusion of some sacred retreat; by the 
direct training of saints, and holding up in visible contrast 
with the prevalent pursuit of earthly shadows an order of 
men wholly dedicated to heavenly realities. To this must 
succeed the positive task of watching over the duty of 
Christians in the two related particulars of faith and obe- 
dience ; preserving perfect uniformity of language, without 
the slightest allowance of individual discretion, in the 
statement of doctrine ; constantly presenting the historical 
Christ of the Gospels to the people as their God, who cre- 
ated them one by one, who is closely present with them, 
and knows their thoughts ; and habituating them daily to 
the phrases expressive of the two great truths of Revela- 
tion,—*‘ Three Persons, one God,’—‘ One Person, two 
Natures.” As a disciplinary institution, the Church must 
not only provide a sublime and beautiful ritual, “ such as 
the Spirit himself has suggested to the beloved bride of 
Christ ;’ but must adapt her methods of influence with 
versatile skill to the several classes of society. The poor 
are her especial charge, to whom she must never rest: till 
full justice has been done. Such of their employments as 
are incompatible with the Christian life she must detect 
and prohibit. Their oppressors, however powerful, must be 
sternly denounced. Their day of rest must be guarded, 
and refreshed by a religious ceremonial invested with every 
beauty that may touch and solemnize their hearts. The 
rich, too, must be warned of their temptations, not only by 
direct resistance and reproof to the desire of wealth, but 
by examples of cheerful and voluntary poverty. And the 
educated must be saved from the dangers of corrupt ad- 
mirations and a mere diabolical acuteness, by imparting in 
early life the Catholic rather than the Classical idea of 
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heroism; and throughout his course keeping the student 
closely implicated in habit with the discipline and offices of 
the Church. 

Perhaps the hardest task imposed by Mr. Ward upon 
his Church is, to maintain supremacy over the thought of 
society. For this end he requires her to create a new 
literature and philosophy, antagonistic to that which, he 
complains, the spread and advancement of knowledge has 
put into the hands of unbelievers. She must find a way of 
prevailing over the apparent results of the modern criticism 
and exegesis; must relieve the Old Testament of the 
difficulties with which historical research painfully oppresses 
it; must harmonize the Hebrew cosmogony with the dis- 
coveries of modern science; and, in order to guide the re- 
action against the infidel philosophy of the last century, 
must produce a new system of metaphysics, capable of 
coping with the subtlety of Protestant analysis, and of 
giving a scientific basis to the Catholic system. Finally 
the influence of the Church over the body politic must be 
obtained, not by aspiring to the direct administration of 
State affairs, but by proclaiming the application of Chris- 
tian principles to political government; by denouncing 
State sins; by guiding the popular eagerness for redress 
Nor are more positive interpositions to be avoided. Rules 
must be made for alms-giving, to correct the cold-hearted 
morality of economists. It must be authoritatively settled 
what causes a barrister may plead—what books a bookseller 
may distribute. And above all, the education of the peopl 
must be undertaken by the Church, and a subsequent con- 
trol over their habits be maintained, with a special view to 
counteract the evils, mental and moral, arising from the 
excessive division of labour. All these duties devolve upon 
ecclesiastics, not by delegation from the State, but by super- 
natural appointment from God. Their long neglect is to 
be deplored with a greater sorrow than for any unfaithful- 
ness towards men: and they are to be resumed with the 
consciousness of an authority above the law. 

From this imperfect sketch of Mr. Ward’s “ Ideal,’ it 
will be evident that, with him, the Church is constituted 
wherever ¢he clergy exist: that its originis higher than that 
of society, and its rights beyond the reach of tl 
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extensive with human life, and embraces, therefore, the 
whole range of the State’s activity; that it may not, unless 
through the law, enforce its claims by the temporal sword, 
but may cut off offenders from communion with divine 
mercy; may “ declare war in the name of the Lord against 
wickedness in high worldly places, and draw the spiritual 
sword which has so long rusted in its scabbard.”—P. 437. 
We know of no living writer, of any reputation as a 
thinker, who has proved so little, and disproved so much, 
as Archbishop Whately. And on no one of his works is 
his negative mode of treatment more impressed than on 
the Essay now before us. We close it with the clearest 
knowledge of what the Kingdom of Christ is not; of the 
powers which its ministers must disown; of the purposes 
they cannot serve; of the spurious origin of almost every- 
thing that occurs to the mind when the Church system is 
spoken of, catechisms, creeds, articles, hturgy, sacrameutal 
forms, ordination, rubrics, canons, and episcopacy itself. 
But of any high and holy ends worthy of a divine institu- 
tion; of any principle of unity connecting its parts into a 
spiritual whole; of the nature of the vital activity which 
should pervade the organism of the Church, and its rela- 
tion to the other forces which determine the phenomena 
of society,—the faintest possible conception is given. As 
the Temple, with its metropolitan Priesthood, is the typ: 
of Mr. Ward’s Church; so is the municipal Synagogue, 
with its lay officers, of Dr. Whately’s. Our Lord de- 
termined to gather his disciples after his departure, into 
local societies. In the constitution of these, the practice 
of the synagogue was naturally followed: for there it was 
that the apostolic missionaries first sought a hearing: and 
if they failed to convince the majority of the assembly, so 
that the synagogue became a church, the converted mi- 
nority, on their secession, followed in their new combina- 
tion the model with which they were familiar. Hence in 
the earliest Christian communities, the Deacons, the Pres- 
byters, the Bishops, had like duties with the officers of th 
same designation in a Jewish association of worshippers. 
The effect of this statement on the pret nsions of tl 


ecclesiastical body is evident. The several societies of dis 
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notice of the functionaries who were to administer theii 
affairs; and that they exist at all, arises only from the 
wants and convenience of the associations which they 
represent; every society having its Officers, its Rules, its 
terms of Membership. And as for the particular nature 
of the offices thus created, that grew naturally out of an 
historical antecedent which cannot possibly impart to it 
any superhuman authority: for, whatever obscurity hangs 
over the origin of the Hebrew synagogues, they certainly 
cannot be referred to the Mosaic law, or to any causes 
higher than the human will. Hence a Church is a “ con- 
gregation of faithful men,” to which the clergyman is but 
an appendage, with title depending on his being the “ re- 
gularly-appointed officer of a regular Christian community.” 
Kach society, moreover, is as wholly independent of the 
rest, as the synagogue of Athens from that of Czsarea ; 
connected indeed by sympathy, and at liberty to establish 
a federal combination with others; but no longer bound 
by such organization, when it fails to accomplish its ap- 
pointed end. The Church has accordingly no unity but 
in name; it is wholly provincial, and has no visible head, 
either individual or collective. And whatever range of 
discretion may be left as to the functions of the clergy, 
one thing is absolutely excluded by the very religion which 
they serve :—they have no Templar and sacerdotal duties, 
can offer no sacrifice, absolve from no sin, and stand be- 
tween no man and his God. And even in the prosecution 
of its legitimate ends, the Church must wholly abstain 
from secular coercion, as an encroachment on the “things 
that are Cesar’s;” and alien to the spirit of a religion 
whose “ kingdom is not of this world.” All temporal 
sanctions are replaced in Christian societies by the sanc 
tions of the world to come. This it is which, according to 
Archbishop Whately, constitutes the spirituality of the 
kingdom of Christ. We must protest, in passing, against 
this prevalent but gross abuse of the word spiritual. It 
does not denote a mere far-sighted self-interest, in opposi- 
tion to the narrow calculations of a worldly mind; but is 
the name of a higher order of motive than any prudence, 
long or short. Action which proceeds from personal hope 
or fear is wholly unspiritual: the nearness or remoteness 
of the pleasure or pain contemplated docs not alter the 
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moral quality, but only the sagacity, of the agent’s deter- 
mination: he makes an investment, in the one case for a 
quick return, in the other giving credit on good security ; 
in both, the transaction is strictly mereantile. Were this 
the difference between the foundation of the State and 
that of the Church, then political Society would be like a 
partnership for prosecuting a home-trade with cash pay- 
ments; while Christian Society would resemble a Joint- 
stock Company for colonising some antipodal region, that, 
after the judicious outlay of years, might yield, not the 
profits of a shop, but the revenue of a commonwealth. = It 
is the remark of Coleridge that whether a “ man expects 
the auto da fe, the fire and faggots, with which he is 
threatened, to take place at Lisbon or Smithfield, or in 
some dungeon in the centre of the earth, makes no differ- 
ence in the kind of motive by which he is influenced ; 
nor of course in the nature of the power which acts ou his 
passions by means of it.”* That influence alone is spiri 
tual, which awakens the consciousness of obligation and 
the sentiments of worship. 

To sum up, then, the leading particulars of Archbishop 
Whately’s theory. The end of the Church is to enforce 
the moral law, as recognized among Christians, by the 
sanctions of a future life. The end of the State is the 
protection of person and property by the use of temporal 
sanctions. In both cases the institutions derive their ex- 
istence from the component members, over whom the 
functionaries have no authority beyond that which belongs 
to regular official appointment. And all questions as to 
the internal organization of the Church, the mode of sup- 
porting its cost, and of adjusting its relations to the secu- 
lar government, are open to determination by regard to 
expediency, provided coercion, priesthood, and a_ visible 
head, be altogether disclaimed. 

In one important respect Dr. Arnold occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the two writers already noticed. 
In his design of a Church Mr. Ward labours for Christen- 
dom ; Archbishop Whately for a congregation, Arnold for 
a nation. The Christians of this realm constitute, in the 
view of the first, only an integrant part of one vast cirifas, 
conscious of its unity; in that of the second, an aggregate 
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of particular communities, forming together a local soci 

tas, unconscious of its unity, but collected into a class by 
observers from without; in that of the third, one entire 
and independent civitas among many within the wide cir- 
cuit of the Christian sociefas throughout the world. This 
peculiarity, like every other in Arnold’s theory, is singu 

larly expressive of the character of his mind. It was not 
simply his historical taste, or his love of Aristotle, that led 
him to identify the functions of Church and State, and 
seck in Christianity the bond of citizenship, 

ancient ties of race. Hooker, so induced, had done the 
same ;—with the significant difference, t] | neither 
hated a priesthood, nor appreciated the Puritans. Arnold’s 


all-prevailing moral nature made him seize with avidity, 
from every age, all the securities for human duty which 
genius had devised or inspi impart and reject 
with indignation every counterfeit pretending to do the 


sterling work of a responsible will. He could not, for all 
his faith in revelation, forezo ont jot of the ancient reve- 
rence for law; or, for all his high doctrine of obedience, 
allow the priest to touch with one of his fingers the bu 
then of individual obligation. He would save governm: 
from deg nerating into police, and Christian ty into ec 
juring ; and he had an unconquerable aversion to accept 
the constable as representative of the State, or the bis 
of the Church. Both institutions were to him but incor- 
porated expressions of the conscience of their members ;— 


the one of its executive energy, the other of its meditative 
aspirations ; neither therefore having an aim less or more 
comprehensive than the other; neither con plete and 
healthy without the other; and r juiring, im ¢ r to 


effectuate the ends of either, their coalescence into a livi 
unity. The “ Fragment on the Church” contends, no less 
strenuously and successfully than the “ Essay on the King- 


dom of Christ,” against a Sacerdotal svstem,. and subordi- 
nates the ministry to the * congres tion ot 1 it ful men ty 
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between the two friends in their negative conclusions, as 
to the internal constitution of the Church. Nothing what- 
ever, according to Arnold, is imstituted, except that the 
disel yles Shllall i rin themselve Ss into Coil munities, for 


mutual heip in duty, in the same way as mere society is 


an aid in civilization. It is a thing authoritatively settled, 
hat there shall be his divine pout of ¢ Ope ration, for 
bringing the faith of Christ to the masses of men, and re- 
nit lvine the extent of the fall, as individual devotedness 
countervails its zavtensily. jut as to the modes by which 
this association shall econduct its contest against moral 


evil, and the scheme of organization by which its parts 
shall be maintained in active unity, all is left open to the 
discretion of successive ages. On this point his language 


is most unqualified :— 
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account in our estimate of the men. But in matters of govern- 
ld that there is actually no right, and no wrong. 

he large, as they are seen in India, and when 
abstracted from the questions of particular countries, I hold that 
one form of Church government is exactly as much according to 
Christ’s will as another; nay, I ec nsider such questions as so in- 
| if the government of n 
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1p pacv and Presbytery, unless one be very good of its kind, 
and the other verv bad.’’—Life, vol. ii. p- 105. 


The only material point on which Arnold dissented from 
(pressed in Whately’s Essays, was the right 
of the Church to wield the temporal sword. And this, as 


it appears to us, Was a difference, more in words than in 
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reality, and resolved itself into the question, whether the 
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cise it as deputed, not by the material interests, but by the 
moral sense of the community, and standing for the law of 
Christ by which all are bound. This ascription of a sacred 
character to authorised and constitutional rulers is all that 
Arnold meant by his desire to make “the Church a sove- 
reign society.” He wanted, not more power to the Church, 
but a more Christian temper to the State. He could not 
endure that any part of life should escape the reach of 
obligation ; that the process of social organization should 
be thought to give rise, at any step, to relations exempt 
from moral inspection ; that any voluntary deeds between 
citizen and citizen, between subjects and rulers, between 
the commonwealth and foreign states, should be treated as 
less amenable to the divine rule of conscience, than the 
private conduct which is abandoned wholly to its sway. 
Hence he was impatient of the false distinction between 
“secular” and “ spiritual” things; under cover of which 
he believed that countless questionable ways of thought 
and act passed without a just verdict or even an inquiring 
challenge, and whole provinces of life were ceded as irre- 
claimable for Christian cultivation. He felt how untruly 
this distinction presents the real difference between the 
pursuit of physical and that of moral good, as if they were 
each a separate business, to be achieved in society by dif- 
ferent agents, in individuals by different acts. As in the 
case of private persons, there are not two sets of employ- 
ments, one irresponsibly abandoned to the natural desires, 
the other the exclusive realm of duty ; but moral good con- 
sists in the regulated pursuit of natural good according to 
a divine and holy law: so in communities, there are not 
two spheres of work and office, one with only physical ends, 
the other with only spiritual; but all parts of the body 
politic must serve one supreme intent, viz. that the whole 
natural life of society shall also be a moral life. Arnold, 
accordingly, with adventurous nobleness, insisted on carry- 
ing the Christian standard through every department of 
the state: sovereign and council, judges and ministers, 
legislators and magistrates, were to regard themselves as 
functionaries of a Christian church. Nay, he did not shrink 
from applying his principle to the province of government 
most difficult to reduce under the rule of truth, honesty, 
and justice,—we mean, the foreign relations of the com- 
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monwealth. He had no idea of leaving, in diplomacy, a 
privileged nest of retreat for chicanery and fraud ; or, in 
war itself, a licensed escape from moral obligation. In all 
questions between nation and nation; in the conduct of 
all disputes, and the resistance of aggression, there actually 
exists a right and a wrong: and is it for Christian men to 
throw up these things in confusion and despair, and bid 
conscience turn the back till they have scrambled through 
a crisis they cannot manage by her rules? He was not to 
be scared, therefore, by any amount of Machiavellian prac- 
tice from including ambassadors, army, and navy, in the 
staff of his national Church. They were all instruments in 
that contest with moral evil, and pressure towards the 
highest good, which formed the true toyov of every Chris- 
tian community, and must share alike the responsibility 
and the dignity of their association with such a work. 
Arnold would have heartily adopted his favourite Aristotle’s 
estimate of the religious character of wise and thoughtful 
sway, when he identified the rule of reason and law in 
states with the authority of God, and said that, to allow 
scope for the unregulated will of governors, was to give 
power to the brute.* Of this sentiment, indeed, the follow- 
ing passage from the “ Fragment,” is little more than a 
Christian amplification :— 

‘‘ It is obvious that the object of Christian society being thus 
extensive, and relating not to ritual observances, but to the im- 
provement of the whole of our life, the natural and fit state of the 
Church is, that it should be a sovereign society or commonwealth ; 


as long as it is subordinate and municipal, it cannot fully carry its 
purposes into effect. This will be evident, if we consider that law 


and government are the sovereign influences on human society ; 
that they in the last resort shape and control it at their pleasure ; 
that institutions depend on them, and are by them formed and 
modified ; that what they sanction will ever be generally considered 
innocent; that what they condemn is thereby made a crime, and 
if persisted in, becomes rebellion ; and that those who hold in their 
hands the power of life and death, must be able greatly to obstruct 
he progress of whatever thev disapprove of; and those who dis- 
pose of al] the honours and rewards of society must, in the same 
way, be greatly able to advance whatever they think excellent. 
So long, then, as the sovereign society is not Christian, and the 

* ‘O pev oty Toy votv Kededwy Epxew Sone KeAevwy Upyxew Tov Oedy Kal Tors 
voéuous, 68 &vOpwrov keXevwy mpootidna: kai Onpioy Polit. iii. 16. 
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Church is not sovereign, we have two powers alike designed to 
act upon the whole of our being, but acting often in opposition to 
each other. Of these powers, the one has wisdum, the other ex- 
ternal force and influence ; and from the division of these things, 
which ought ever to go together, the wisdom of the Church cannot 
carry into effect the truths which it sees and loves; whilst the 
power of government, not being guided by wisdom, influences 
society for evil rather than for good. The natural and true state 
of things then is, that this power and this wisdom should be united : 
that human life should not be pulled to pieces between two 
claimants, each pretending to exercise control over it, not in some 
particular portion, but universally ; that wisdom should be armed 
with power, power guided by wisdom ; that the Christian Church 
should have no external force to thwart its beneficent purposes ; 
that government should not be poisoned by its internal ignorance 
or wickedness, and thus advance the cause of God’s enemy, rather 
than perform the part of God’s vicegerent.’”’—Ch. 1. p. 10. 


It is impossible, in reading this passage, not to be 
reminded of the well-known saying of Plato, that there 
can be no cessation of ills to states, or, generally, to the 
human race, unless either philosophers become their kings, 
or their so-called kings and rulers become true philoso- 
phers; and unless such a coalesceuce takes place between 
political power and philosophic wisdom, that natures de- 
voted to either, at the expense of the other, are for the 
most part expressly excluded from public affairs.* To 
Arnold, “so natural was the union of religion with justice, 
that (he thought) we may boldly deem there is neither, 
where both are not.”+ And he held to the conclusion so 
impressively stated by Hooker : 

‘Seeing, therefore, it doth thus appear that the safety of all 
estates dependeth upon religion; that religion unfeignedly loved 
perfecteth men’s abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in the 
commonwealth ; that men’s desire in general is to hold no religion 
but the true; and that whatsoever good effects do grow out of 
their religion who embrace, instead of the true a false, the roots 
thereof are sparks of the light of truth, intermingled with the 

* "Eady uh 2) of diAdcopar Bacirevowow ev Talis médreow, } of Bacidrs re vor 
Aeyduevor kal Suvdota pidrocopjowo: yvnolws Te kal ikavas, Kal Tovro els 
TrauTov tuureon, Suvauis Te WoAiTiKh Kal Pirocodia, tav Se viv mopevouevwr, 
xwpis ep’ Exdrepor ai modAal pices €F avayKns aroKAc.cOa@ow, ovK ~ort KaKav 
mavAa, @ pire TAatvxwv, tais méder, dox@ Se ode TH avOpwrivy yéver.— Di 
Rep. V.c. 18. 

+ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, B. v I 
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darkness of error,—because no religion can wholly and only consist 
of untruths,—we have reason to think, that all true virtues are to 
honour true religion as their parent, and all well-ordered common- 
weals to love her as their chiefest stay.’’-—Eccl. Pol., B. v. 1. 


The views of Arnold, as to the perfect identity of aim in 
Church and State, set him directly at variance with the 
philosophy of his political party, and the theology of his 
ecclesiastical order. He could keep no terms with War- 
burton’s principle, generally received by the Whigs, that— 


‘*It was the care of the bodies, not the souls of men, that the 
magistrate undertook to give account of. Whatever, therefore, 
refers to the body is in his jurisdiction ; whatever to the soul is 
not.’’—Alliance between Church and State, B. i. ch. iv. 


I 


He maintained that, if this were so, the State could not 
be a “sovereign society ;” inasmuch as there would be 
interests above its reach, and exempt from its command ; 
and that as there is such a thing as spiritual good, which, 
in the form of personal perfection, constitutes the highest 
end of individuals, so can nothing less than this good, in 
the form of a moral civilization, present a true aim for the 
collective will of a community. He therefore regarded 
everything as within the province of the State, which 
might elevate the life of its people; and held it the duty 
of Government to provide for their education, to afford 
expression for their worship, to superintend the construc- 
tion of their dwellings, and the organization of their 
towns; and to control, with a view to moral results, the 
distribution of employments which might arise from the 
unrestrained operation of economical laws. While he 
separated himself thus from “the liberals,” by asserting for 
the commonwealth higher aims than corporeal, he stood 
almost alone among ecclesiastics in denying to Christianity 
any function that was ritual. Religion and government 
met on the common ground of moral life,—the life of re- 
sponsible man, not of a sentient creature on the one hand, 
or of a magical saint on the other. In short, from both 
extremities he dismissed all physical ends, simply as such ; 
whether of the zoological kind, giving animal ease for 
this world,—or of the theological kind, providing an en- 
chanted safety for the next. His theory would have been 
Curistian Tracner.,—No. 28 Y 
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complete and self-consistent, if he could have adhered to 
his conception of the purely moral character of Christi- 
anity; and asked for no more, in his definition of a 
disciple, than a certain state of the conscience and affec- 
tions. But this was impossible. Dealing with the New- 
manites, he boldly vindicates a spiritual Gospel against a 
ceremonial. Dealing with Unitarians, he cannot allow a 
spiritual Gospel against a doctrinal. And were it even 
otherwise, the difficulty of managing this new ingredient 
ot belief, cannot be overcome. Do what you vill to give 
exclusive prominence to the moral element of ( hristianity, 
still, when all that is “ sacramental” is cancelled, and the 
minimum of creed is S] ared, it does not become identical 
with the law of conscience; it requires assent to some 
things not necessarily obvious to every man of good and 
honest heart ; there is yet a residue of certain historical 
propositions to be embraced, to imp se which as a Con- 
dition of citizenship, is certainly to exceed your preroga- 
tive, as guardian of the moral life of the community. 
Arnold did not shrink from the practical consequences of 


his own scheme; he strenuously advocated the application 


} 


of a theological test as a means of discriminating aliens 


from citizens; he resisted the removal of the Jewish dis- 
abilities ; he wished to enforce a scriptural examination in 
the London Universitv; he “ would thank Parliament for 


having done away with distinctions between Christian and 


Christian ;’ but “would pray that distinctions be kept up 
between Christians and non-Christians.” * He struggled 


hard, but, in our opinion, ineffectually, to reconcile this 


% N + } : ] . ] + sé e 

adoption of a State creed with his principle that union of 
. ‘3 : ] + I) } oa + 

action, not “union in. belief, should constitute the 
social bond. In one mood, he maintained that every 
society “has a right to establish its own ideas:’+ but 
if so,it “ chooses forits end truth, rather than good,’—the 
very thing which he emphatically « uns. At another 
4 7 | rh, ae ae . r “awe ; .; 
time, he denies that the reception of Christianity implies 


any belief in “the truth of a proposition,” and treats it 
as a purely practical allegiance, which any man may render 


at will, toa law of conduct - and in cle fence of this position, 
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he adduces the example of the early Christians, among 
whom were some members “ not even believing that there 
would be a resurrection of the dead.” Then, if so, with 
what consistency could Dr. Arnold draw up a creed for 
the express purpose of defining the amount of belief suffi- 
cient to make a British citizen? He protests against Mr. 
Gladstone’s doctrine, that the propagation and mainte- 
nance of “religious truth” are to be admitted among the 
proper ends of government; and considers himself as 
defending the very different proposition, that “ man’s 
highest perfection” should be the final aim of the State.* 
But by including among the indispensable elements of 
human “ perfection” a certain portion of ‘“ religious,” 
and even historical “truth,” he borrows the fundamental 
principle of the very theory he confutes, and lays himself 
open to every objection which can be brought against it, 
except as to the extent of its exclusiveness. ‘There is not a 
consequence deducible from Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, as 
to the treatment of dissidents, which does not equally 
follow from Dr. Arnold’s,—with only the difference, that 
the sufferers are less numerous. ‘The revival of a test-act ; 
the enforcement of the law of religious libel; the punish- 
ment of active heresy as lawless disaffection,—are direct 
practical corollaries from a theory which inserts the New 
Testament among the statutes at large, and commits the 
estates of the realm to the maintenance of its authority in 
faith and practice. ‘The truth is, Arnold’s free and true 
nature led him to adopt in feeling the moral and affection- 
ate conception of Christianity, as a simple aspiration 
towards the ideal of character presented in its records. 
But when, no longer reposing in the interior of this con- 
ception, he attempted to reach its boundary, and determine 
the erternal relations of the religion, he found that his 
definition must take in certain elements of theological 
belief; and what was meant to discriminate good from 
evil, turned out to be the old barrier between orthodox and 
heretic. 

Such was the snare by which Arnold’s divinity contrived 
to trip up his philosophy. That he fell into it is the more re- 
markable, because, in a work to which he frequently refers, 
Coleridge had set a signal example of its avoidance. The 
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three writers, whom we have already analysed, have treated, 
under the name “ Church,” exclusive sly of the organization 
of Christian communities. To these they have referred the 
whole spiritual work of society, and have omitted all notice 
of any other possible forms which may be assumed by the 
agents of the higher culture of man. Accordingly, in 
defining the proper constitution of these agencies, their 
final appeal has been to Scripture and ecclesiastical ex- 
perience; with their several methods of skill they have 
extracted a model thenee; and never doubted that this 
would meet the exigencies of all commonwealths worthy 
to attract our speculations. This assumption, however 
natural to divines, is not satisfactory to the philosopher. 
He cannot but remember that human nature is older, and 
human population more widely spread, than Christianity ; 
that one race, one half of the authentic annals, and one- 
third of the present numbers of mankind, exhaust all that 
is characteristic of Christendom ; that the religion itself, 
as a social element, is but one phenomenon of that Mind 
and Conscience which governed life in the times of Abra- 
ham and Zoroaster, of Solon and Confucius, of Socrates 
and Numa, of Cato and Cratippus, no less than in those of 
Cyprian, Gregory, and Luther. In constructing a system 
of social philosophy, a securer and a wider basis must be 
laid than can be found in the historical phenomena, how- 
ever instructive, of a particular period, however extended : 
and the foundation sought in the elementary tendencies 
aud inherent instincts of that human nature which runs 
through all periods, and produces all histories. Coleridge 
has not precisely done this ; but he has raised himself far 
above the ecclesiastical point of view. He has evolved his 
“Tdea” of a Church from a survey of nations so vast that 
Christianity appears as only one of many religions illus- 
trating its application. In the practice of the Semitic 
race on the one hand, and of the Kelts, Scandinavians, 
and Goths on the other, he finds a principle involved, by 
which at once to justify the existence and to try the effi- 
ciency of a National Church. All these tribes, constitut- 
ing the stirps generosa seu historicu of the world, divided 
the land of each country which they occupied into two 
portions, neither of which were to be abandoned as pos- 
sessions to arbitrary self-will, apart from all duties attached 
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as conditions of enjoyment One of these portions com- 
prised the heritable lots, or propriety, whose fiduciary cha- 
racter implied only private obligations, necessarily left in 
detail to the conscience of the individual, but secretly 
4} > watched over by the conscience of the community. The 
other constituted a nationalty, or inalienable reserve for 
perpetual income, in which only life-interests were allowed, 
conditional on the performance of certain official services.* 
The purpose of this public endowment was to provide for 
that higher culture of the citizens, without which civiliza- 
tion can make no advance, and even enjoy no stability. 
The end was to be obtained by the maintenance in perpe- 
tuity of a clerisy,—not constituting a priesthood, or dedi- 
cated to either ritual or doctrinal offices, but furnishing, 
first, a class of students for enlarging the range of know- 
ledge,—next, a class of instructors for effecting its distri- 
bution. 

‘‘A certain smaller number were to remain at the fountain- 
a, heads of the humanities, in cultivating and enlarging the know- 
ledge already possessed, and in watching over the interests of 
physical and moral science ; being likewise the instructors of such 
as constituted, or were to constitute, the remaining more numerous 
classes of the order. The members of this latter, and far more 
numerous, body, were to be distributed throughout the country, 
so as not to leave even the smallest integral part or division with- 
out a resident guide, guardian, and instructor; the objects and 
final intention of the whole order being these—to preserve the 
stores and to guard the treasures of past civilization, and thus to 
bind the present with the past; to perfect and add to the same, 
and thus to connect the present with the future; but especially to 
diffuse through the whole community, and to every native entitled 
to its laws and rights, that quantity and quality of knowledge 
which was indispensable both for the understanding of those 
rights, and for the performance of the duties correspondent ; 


' } finally, to secure for the nation, if not a superiority over the neigh- 
bouring states, yet an equality at least, in that character of 

; — mes ° 25 ° 

Z general civilization, which, equally with, or rather more than, 

) 


fleets, armies, and revenue, forms the ground of its defensive and 
offensive power.” —Church and State, ch. v. p. 46. 


* It will occur to some of our readers that a similar bi-partition of the 
l land is recommended by Aristotle; the public rents being applied to the 
O expenses of government, the public meals (serving in part the purpose of a 
w poor rate), and the maintenance of publi vorship. Ta mpods ToUs Gevvs daravh 
P| uaTa Kowa mWaons TIS WiAEwS eoTiv. avayKaiov Toivuv eis SVO uEpN Binpne ba 
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The true end for which this educated and educating 
class is created, and that on which alone the State has a 
right to insist, is the training of citizens in the essentials 
of the social character,—the diffusion among the people of 
“ legality, that is, the obligations of a well-calculated self- 
interest, under the conditions of a common interest de- 
termined by common laws.”—P.58. The provisions for this 
national culture may be wholly detached from the institu- 
tions of the Christian church: they vested, among the 
Hebrews, in the Levites, among the Kelts, in the Druids, 
before Christendom existed: and in countries of mixed 
religions, either receiving the advance, or witnessing the 
retreat, of Christianity, they could not be identified with 
an ecclesiastical system having only partial contact with 
the people. In some respects they have to accomplish 
more, in others vastly less, than falls within the province 
of the Church of Christ upon the same spot ;—more, inas- 
much as they must include the support not of theology 
and morals alone, but of all the sciences, not omitting 
those which sustain the /ay professions of law and medi- 
cine ;—/ess, because they are content with forming good 
subjects for the commonwealth, and stop short of the high 
aim at perfection through the whole inner and outer life 
of individuals. ‘The functions therefore of the national 
clerisy are truly distinct from those of the Christian clergy : 
and in relation to the Church of the body politic, “ Chris- 
tianity is a blessed accident, a providential boon.”-—P. 59. 
Whether, the functions being different, the functionaries 
can ever with advantage be the same, must depend on his- 
torical conditions present in one age, absent in another. 
The circumstances under which Christian Institutions de- 
veloped themselves in the earlier period of English history, 
rendered them in every way the fittest depositaries of the 
national trust. They were the centres of all the intel- 
lectual and spiritual light which ages of violence had left 
unquenched. No physical science, no mental skill, no 
moral art, had yet disengaged itself from their fostering 
shelter.. They comprehended— 


‘* All the so-called liberal arts and sciences, the possession and 
application of which constitute the civilization of a country, as 
well as the theological. The last was indeed placed at the head of 
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all; and of good right did it claim the precedence. But why ? 
Because, under the name of theology or divinity were contained 
the interpretation of languages, the conservation and tradition of 
past events, the momentous epochs and revolutions of the race 
and nation, the continuation of the records, logic, ethics, and the 
determination of ethical science, in application to the rights and 


duties of men in all their various relations, social and civil; and 
last, the cround-kn yw ds 2, t] prune scl atia as it was named- 
philosophy, or the doctrine and discipline of ideas.’”"-—P. 49. 


At a time when the Christian Church in the nation 
failed of no function appropriate to the Clerisy of the 
nation, ecclesiastics were naturally taken as the Officiaries 
also of the national Church. That they were ministers of 
a religion which, besides securing the civil ends, went on 
to accomplish something more and better, did not dis- 
qualify them for their State trust. It is only needful that 
their work should comprise an iustruction of the pe ople il 
legal obligations. 


‘Whatever of higher origin and nobler and wider aim the 


ministers of the national Church, in some other capacity, and in 
the performance of other duties, might labour to implant and cul- 
tivate in the minds and hearts of their congregations and semina 
ries, should include the practical consequences of the legality 


above mentioned. The State requires that the basin should be 


kept full, and that the stream which supplies the hamlet and turns 


the mill, and waters the meadow-fields, should be fed and kept 
flowing. If this be done, the State is content, indifferent for 
the rest, whether the basin be filled b spring in its first 
ascent, and rising but a hand’s-breadth above the bed ; or whether, 


drawn from a more elevated source, shooting aloft in a stately 


} } } 1 ~y ’ 
cts the light of heaven from its shaft, and bears 


column, that refl 
the Tris, Ca li aecus, Pp missuIngt Jo Ss lu id m on its spray, it 


fills the basin in its descent.’’—P. 59. 


The fitness, however, of the ecclesiastical body for the 
State task confided to them diminished in proportion as 
their power assumed more prominently a sacerdotal cha- 
racter, and their influence was exerted rather on the super- 
stitious fears, than on the reason and conscience, of the 
people. When at length they lost all patriotic ties, and 
merely resided on the land, as members of a cosmopolitan 
priesthood under alle viance to a foreign head, the grossest 
the heritable 


abuses of trust occurred. Large portions of 
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lands of the country were absorbed into the Nationalty, 
by bequests dictated in ghostly fear: and, on the other 
side, masses were sacrilegiously alienated from the Nation- 
alty by those who were only its life-trustees. The true 
“Tdea” of the English Reformation,—though never 
worked out,—was to right the balance thus disturbed, 
and to re-impose upon the clergy the neglected conditions, 
required of them as functionaries of the commonwealth. 
The Nationalty should accordingly have been allotted to 
the maintenance, (1.) of the Universities, and great schools 
of liberal learning ; (2.) of a pastor or parson ( persona, ex- 
emplar of the personal character) in every parish; (3.) of a 
schoolmaster in every parish,—who might succeed to the 
pastorate ; (4.) of the poor, from age or sickness ; (5.) of the 
Church and School buildings. How far the miserably 
imperfect results of the Reformation in England, constitute 
an unfitness in the Church of England for any longer 
performing the duties of the National Clerisy, Coleridge 
nowhere declares his opinion. Writing with a_ special 
reference to the Catholic Emancipation Act, he enumerates 
only the disqualifications for this trust peculiar to the 
Roman priests, viz., allegiance to a foreign power, and 
compulsory celibacy, in connection with an anti-national 
head. But his principles manifestly imply that the State 
may at any time vest the Nationalty in the body of men, 
—be they who they may,—best fitted to realise its proper 
ends; and if, from changes either in themselves, or in the 
community around them, the Clergy no longer represent 
and guide the intellect and conscience of the nation at 
large, either new orders of Educators may be added to 
them as the complement of their defects, or they may be 
wholly discarded in favour of a Clerisy of lay-instructors. 
The utter contempt of ‘ vested interests,” and even dis- 
regard of individuals, in contemplation of the public weal, 
which marked this conception of the Church, are no less 
apparent in Coleridge’s Theory of the State. He looks 
upon society, not in Arnold’s way, as composed of persons, 
but as a combination of class interests and tendencies - 
while the persons change, like the atoms of an animate 
body, these, like its essential organs, remain through all 
its growth and activity, and constitute the functional 
powers, whose deranged or concentaneous operation deter- 
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mines the death or life of communities. He resolves the 
total well-being of a State into two elementary interests,— 
that of Permanence, represented by the landed Property of 
a country, held (1.) by the Major Barons or Peers ; (2.) by 
the Minor Barons or Gentry: and that of Progression, 
represented by its Personalty, under the several heads of, 
(1.) the manufacturing people in towns; (2.) the commer- 
cial, in ports; (3.) the distributive ; (4.) the professional. The 
negative end of all the activity of the State is, to guard the 
interests and concerns of the whole Proprietage, whether 
landed or personal; and even the protection of life and 
limb is an object of care, only in so far as it is involved in 
this. But when this negative end has been attained, there 
still ‘remain its positive ends: (1.) to make the means of 
subsistence more easy to each individual; (2.) to secure 
to each of its members the hope of bettering his own con- 
dition or that of his children; (3.) the development of 
those faculties which are essential to his humanity, that is 
to his rational and moral being.” * It is evident from this 
that, in his estimate of the proper functions of a State, 
Coleridge occupies an intermediate position between Whately 
and Arnold ; embracing within its ends more than the ne- 
gative system of the former, and less than the full Christian 
Polity of the latter. While he would not restrain the State 
to a mere work of police, he does not require it to become 
an instrument and help to the special perfecting of private 
life, demanding of it not “ those degrees of intellectual cul- 
tivation which distinguish man from man in the same 
civilized society, but those only that raise the civilized man 
above the barbarian, the savage, and the brute.” + Arnold 
nowhere gives us, so far as we remember, a hint of anything 
which his State, alias Church, can not do : he affirms every- 
where that it covers the whole ground of human life: no 
portion of the energy of individuals is left afloat for inde- 
pendent action; but all is merged into the organization of 
the body politic or the body ecclesiastic. Coleridge, on the 
other hand, declares it essential to the well-being of the 
commonwealth, that there should be a reserve of latent 
power in the hands of individuals, and that this shall be 
maintained in due proportion to the embodied power of the 
State. He deprecates the loss of individuality which takes 


* Lav Sermons, p. 415 + Ibid 
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| place in absolute monarchies and in absolute republics,- 
}in the one case by autocratic annihilation, in the other by 
| democratic absorption, of private characteristics : and justly 
| refers the practical freedom of the English people to the 
fact that they have not ae legated their whole pow r to the 
1 Parliament and Sovereign. This point secured, there is 
but one other condition on which the healthy action of the 
State depends; viz. that there be a due proportion between 
the real social influence of its several classes and interests 
and their recognised political power. If the Permanent and 
Progressive elements have their relative forces adjusted in 
one way in society, and in quite another in the Legislature 


if any class has risen into possession of influential wealth 
Without admission into the public franchises: or intel 
lect and = skill obtain direct entrance adininistrative 
. . a} 4° 1] . 1] 
offices, without any ot the UrITIeCs i raeca DV cognisadi 
possession ; this rule is Vi )] { 1, an he iF rium of 
social functions is disturbed. t mav be observed, however. 
1 aes : oe : . . s+> 
that where the conditions of well-being in communities 
seem to be hopelessly absent, a spontaneous ¢ mpensation 
; } } 4 
takes place, till he requisite element h iS had time t 
] 


T 
itself. Thus Coleridge himself remarks, that while 


gressive interest in our own country lay yet undeveloped, 

Church in a great degree performed its functions and sup 
plied its place ; counteracting feudal tyranny and relaxing 
the severity of vassalage ; holding forth the benefits of 
knowledge and the means of future civilization ; and, by 
opening in its monasteries an asylum for fugitive depend- 
ents and oppressed Franklins, becoming the nursery of 
towns. We would add, that at this moment a striking 
illustration of the same principle of compensation is work- 
ing itself out before our eyes. It is undeniable that among 
the disorders of our English State we must reckon it not 
the least, that the Progressive interest has not political 
power at all in proportion to its free life and energy in 
society ; and that the “ clear and effectual majority of the 
lower House,” provided for it in the theory of the Consti- 
tution, has been shifted into the opposite scale. Of this 
disorder the obstinate maintenance of the corn-laws and 
the game-laws are the plainest and most irritating symptom. 
But who can fail to observe the healthy natural tendency 
of this incorrespondency to right itself’ The elements 
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which have hitherto composed the Permanent interest are 
manifestly undergoing dissolution. The danded influence 
has for ages included both the owners and the occupiers of 
the soil: and to regard them otherwise than as one body 
would have been considered, a century ago, a sign of igno- 
rance and folly. And so it might have continued, had the 
fiduciary character of landed possession never been for- 
gotten, and had not a course of cupidity and ambition on 
the part of the owners reduced the cultivators to a state of 
dependence and uncertainty, without any enduring stake in 
the fields of their own tillage. But this very dependence, 
this precarious tenancy, converts them into mere traders ; 
makes the principles of commercial exchange not only ap- 
plicable (which of course they must always be) to the pro- 
duce of their toil, but paramount with them over every 
feeling which might otherwise have continued to determine 
their political associations. They are accordingly under- 
rong a transference from the /anded to the personal in- 
terest ; learning to regard themselves as mere capitalists ; 
and acquiring the feelings, the notion of rights, the esti- 
mate of duties, which characterise that class. ‘This we con- 
sider to be one of the most momentous social changes of 
our own time: the remoter consequence of which may be, 
when a system of long leases has restored the fecling of in- 
dependence, to shift the Progressive movemeit of society, 
now dangerously limited to town populations, back among 
a rural yeomanry, ruled in their political aspirations by a 
sterling and steady sense of justice, rather than by the 
capricious and self-willed notions of liberty that are apt to 
impel the city multitudes. 

We refrain from following Coleridge through his _his- 
torical illustrations of his theory, from the development of 
the constitutional powers of the British Commonwealth. 
What has been said will suffice to present his system of 
thought in comparison with Arnold’s ; over which it seems 
to us to possess two prime advantages. On the civil side, 
it gives a more precise and practicable defimtion of the 
proper functions of the State, and removes the negative doc- 
trine, not by verbal arguments about “ a sovereign society,” 
but by furnishing a positive substitute. On the religious 
side, it has the unique merit of wholly separating the 


National from the Christian Church: thus vindicating the 
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principle of public endowment for the higher culture of 
the nation, without implicating it with theological dis- 
putes; imposing no confession of faith as a condition of 
citizenship ; requiring no legal definition of Christian 
essentials ; and keeping the staff of government officiaries 4 
aloof from controversies between Episcopacy and Presby- 
tery, Priests and Preachers. It is curious that Arnold, 
with his wide historical view, with his interest in modern 
colonization, with his epistolary connections in many 
lands, should have failed to perceive the utter impractica- 
bility of his theory in such an empire as that of Great 
Britain. With Indians and half-castes in Canada, with 
Pagan aborigines in New Zealand and Australia, with Hot- 
tentots at the Cape, with the Buddhists of Ceylon, the 
Parsees of Bombay, the Brahmins of Bengal, and Jews 
everywhere, embraced within the sove reignty of England, 
how is it possible to make the profession of ‘Christianity a 
requisite for political rights and civil offices? It is vain 
to thrust these vast territories out of sight, and construct 
a theory that shall be bounded by the British seas. Ece- 
clesiastical and educational institutions, direct” ramifica- 
tions from those at home, already exist in all our depen- 
dencies: an administrative system pervades them all: and 
the relation of the natives to these cannot be an external 
one: wealth, character, intelligence,—all the elements of 
social influence,— must not be disowned in behalf of reli- 
gious exclusion ; and once admitted as trusted function- 
aries of colonial governments, they surely are not to be 
held disqualified by creed from serving the imperial. The 
difficulties of Arnold’s theory are great enough in En- 
gland; when it is carried to the offsets from English 
power, it vanishes in impossibilities. Yet, widely as me- 
thods of government must be diversified with the popu- 
lations to which they are applied, a political philosophy 
ought surely to re: ch some fundamental principles which 
underlie them all, and to enable the widest and most 
various empire to preserve a characteristic unity. 

We are unwilling to try our readers’ patience by need- 
lessly extending a discussion which, from the compressed 
form it unavoidably assumes, occasions, we fear, an un- 
welcome strain upon their attention. Yet we cannot 
close without indicating, in some imperfect way, the course 
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of reflection by which, as we conceive, these great ques- 

tions of Polity may be brought to a successful issue. We 

are satisfied that no test can be applied to the several 

competing systems of our day,—that no sound guidance can 

be obtained even through the confusion of the M: ynooth 

debate,—without adverting to the first principles of poli- 

tical society. Almost all the ecclesiastical schemes of our 
times seem to us well-reasoned from the premises they 

severally assume. The voluntaryism of the Independents, 

the Catholicism of Mr. Ward, the Estat lishment scheme 
of Warburton and Mr. Macaulay, the National endowment 

of Coleridge and Chalmers, are all admirably defended, and 

command the assent of those who can take their first step 
without hesitation. But here is the difficulty. To us 
they seem to set out with scriptural interpretations, or 
apostolic parallels, or historical predilections, or ethical 
maxims, or party phrases, or rules of expediency, of the 
most unreal and questionable kind ; to which, at all events, 
we find no correspondent conviction; and before and be- 
yond which we must search for the point of divergence of 
these different systems. Our real clue must be found in 
the principles of human nature that give rise to Church 
and State,—Religion and Government ;—principles, of 
which all historical precedents, and even Christianity 
itself, as a received faith and source of social phenomena, 
are but the results ; and without reference to which only 
a blind and empirical use can be made of the lessons of 
the past. 

An origin has been sought for the social existence of 
man in the weakness of the isolated individual, and the 
necessity of union for purposes of self-defence. The ma- 
nifest objections to this view, familiar as they have been 
made by the reasonings of Aristotle and Cicero against it, 
have not prevented its frequent re-appearance.* A gene- 
ral preference, however, has been given to the theory 
which refers the formation of communities to the affec- 
tionate propensities of our race: and this account of the 
original social bond has received the sanction of Aristotle.t+ 
But it appears evident that the relation of mutual equality 

* See Say’s Cours Complet d'Economie Politique, p. 544; and Sismondi’s 


Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 1. p 
+ Polit. P11. i. 9 
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which would ensue from the mere sentiment of attachment 
(@:Afa), and which Aristotle himself pomts out as its con- 
sequence, is not that which binds together the most ele- 
mentary human societies. A principle of subordination 
seems essential even to the very idea of a group brought 
into permanent unity. This principle is to be found, we 
believe, in the characteristics of man as a moral being, and 
would be wholly absent if he were made up of animal in- 
stincts, adaptive understanding, and sympathetic affections. 
These characteristics are two: a_ self-consciousness with 
respect to the various principles of action which impel him, 
attended by an intuitive perception of their relative worth ; 
and a causal power to act in accordance with this percep- 
tion. The former is what is usually termed Conscience ; 
the latter, Will. These attributes constituting the true 
human distinctions, he who manifests them in the highest 
degree is regarded as the most perfect man. Within the 
limits of our own consciousness, a higher principle of 
action cannot occur to us as practicable, while we are under 
solicitation from a lower, without our feeling its right over 
us; nor can we imagine the effort made to serve its bid- 
ding, without asecret “ Well done!’ Let the same things 
be suggested to us, not in the comparative view of our own 
impulses, but in noticing the men around us, and the same 
sentiments will arise. A being manifestly under the influ- 
ence of principles higher than our own awakens our reve- 
rence, and obtains a recognized title to guide us: a being 
with evident force of resolve to execute, more unfailingly 
than ourselves, what is simply on our level, excites our 
admiration, and wins authority over us. The one is the 
representative of Conscience, the other of Will: the one 
has the spiritual attribute of nobler quality ; the other, in 
greater quantity: the one attracts our aspiration, and is 
contemplated as something godlike ; the other inclines us 


to obedience, and is owned as something kingly: the one 


becomes the occasion of religion; the other, of govern- 
ment. 

If then, there were no inequalities of character among 
our race, the sentiments of worship and of allegiance 
would remain undeveloped. But the co-existence in the 
same family of persons of different ages, secures this felt 
inequality, and provides that everv human being shall in 
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turn live in the presence of those who are above him in 
both the attributes of manhood. The parent stands to 
the child in the place of God and King. It is this, in- 
deed, which makes the proper fami/y, in distinction from 
the Jitter and the brood. Were this all, however, the sen- 
timents in question would never pass the mere inchoate 
state, or effect any wider and more enduring combinations ; 
all populations would be composed, not of communities, 
but, like the Greenlanders and others, of families living in 
hild becomes the adult, 
the moral inequalities which had been furnished by differ- 


sight of one another. sut as the ec 


ence of age are replaced by those which the varieties of 
natural genius and character supply. It is impossible for 
a number of human beings to be collected within reach of 
mutual influence without the appearance among them of 
some highest soul to be their Prophet, and some bravest 
soul to be their King: and around such a one,—in the 
former case, as a source of law for internal guidance, in 
the latter, of strength for external defence,—will gather 
se the first truly social group. Without such centre of 
attraction, it does not seem that any equal and collateral 
sentiments, either of fear or friendship, which men might 
entertain infer se, could become sufficiently reflective or 
sufficiently extended to give rise to the primitive forms of 
association. It is then the common looking up, not the 
mutual looking round, that effects this end: and society 
and reverence begin together. It is conceivable that, 
for a while, a human object alone might engage this 


2 


feeling ; but soon it must rise and determine itself towards 
invisil 


le powers. For the strongest human wills have yet 
a stronger, and after every triumph, vanish as transient 
effects: and the highest consciences have yet a higher, that 
they only serve; and while the noblest beings pass away, 
' the binding law they lhved to manifest continues still the 
same. Thus that which they made men venerate becomes 
disengaged from their personality, and felt to be inde- 
pendent of the limitations of mortal existence: and the 
transcendent form of reverence arises which constitutes 
proper Religion. Now, for the first time, there is an in- 
visible object of faith and homage distinct from the 
visible ;—the latter becomes simply representative of the 


former,-—the embodiment of a sacred rule over human 
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life ;—not the divinity, but the shrine. The lawgiver and 
prophet, being now only the medium of faith, becomes the 
source of Church and State, as separate from Religion. 

If such are the elementary forces from which a commu- 
nity would arise, one and the same germ contains the 
future growth of Church and State. There is nothing to 
prevent the Lawgiver, who defines and enforces recognised 
obligations,—and the Prophet, who awakens the sense of 
new ones,—from meeting in the same man: and until ex- 
perience has exercised its analytical industry on the func- 
tions of human life, this will actually be the case. The 
two characters were united in Moses, in Pythagoras, in 
Mahomet: and all societies which either are actually 
traceable to the spontaneous principles of combination in 
their simplest state, or have ascended to these in theory, 
and been deliberately constructed upon them, have pos- 
sessed a theocratic character, and expressed the whole 
conscience of their members. Nay, in the conception 
which we naturally form of a perfect community, we un- 
avoidably resume the same idea, and wholly sink the dis- 
tinction between civil and ecclesiastical rule. In the 
imagination of a Messianic kingdom which occupied the 
Hebrew mind,—in the expectation of a Millenial reign, 
which engages the thoughts of many Christians,—in the 
faith which all disciples have of a society of the immortal 
good beyond the reach of death,—a perfect coalescence 
takes place between the ideas of Religion and Government, 
and the rule of a Divine Law over reverencing natures ab- 
sorbs the functions of them both. If only one association 
existed in the world, so as to be wholly intent on its 
internal regulation, and if the two qualities of higher con- 
science and of stronger will were always combined in its 
leaders, this union of the elements of Church and State 
would never be dissolved. But these are not the actual 
conditions under which we live. A community falls into 
foreign collisions and disputes; military qualities, rarely 
found in the prophetic type of man, and implying a pre- 
dominance of force of will over loftiness of conscience,— 
become indispensable; the hero most able to head the 
business of self-defence and aggression acquires a tempo- 
‘ary pre-eminence: and different functionaries now repre 
sent the moral law and the resolute strength of the society. 
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The effects of this loss of isolation and assumption of ez- 
ternal relations all tend to widen the separation of Church 
and State. Conquest is made; new territory is taken, 
partitioned, and occupied: the direction of this work de- 
volves on the victorious leader, apart from the earlier 
governors left at home. Hence he obtains kingly rights 
over the fresh acquisitions; and to guard these rights, to 
modify, to interpret them, a special body of rules and 
officers becomes necessary, constituting a different system 
from that which before had managed all common affairs. 
Of this system, the title to personal possession and the 
preservation of contracts of service and tenancy would 
manifestly form the chief objects, as between the members 
of the victorious people. Growing up by a recognised 
authority among themselves, it would still not lose the 
moral character hitherto felt to belong to all rule, and 
would be acknowledged as binding on them in a higher 
sense than that it was their interest to submit. In other 
words, the new code, though proceeding from their State- 
power, not from their Church-power, would still form part 
of their religion. Withthe subjugated tribe it is different. 
In relation to them, conquest gives rise to a system of 
coercive law, to which there is nothing answering in their 
conscience. It is invested with no sacred character, and 
is long obeyed under protest and with reluctance. Hence 
arises a great part of the penal legislation of a country : 
and, connecting this consideration with the preceding, 
we see why the State officers,—representatives of kingly 
rights,—take cognizance of offences against public autho- 
rity and private property; while the Church Courts long 
retain the cases of primitive difficulty and injury between 
human beings, and settle the domestic questions of di- 
vorce, paternal right, and inheritance. 

Besides these general causes, involved in the assumption 
of external relations by a community, certain special 
agencies connected with the historical development of 
Christian institutions have forced asunder the associate 
ideas of Church and State. During the first century of 
our era, the disciples not only held a new religion, but 
constituted a new polity. Their monotheistic carnestness 
was alone sufficient to prevent their having recourse to the 
legal system of franchises and protection afforded bya Pagan 
Curistian TEACHER.—No. 28 y 
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government, especially under a sway which no longer left 
to any of its subjects a history to boast or a country to 
serve. Add to this the expectation of a speedy return of 
Christ to reign over them, the feeling of allegiance to 
him, the sense of fellow-citizenship with each other, 
and total alienation from the world about to perish; and 
it can no longer excite surprise that they organised a 
distinct republic, and secretly withdrew their civil as well 
as their religious life within the precincts of their own 
association. Meanwhile, the Empire continued, and its 
law nominally regulated the political affairs and the temple 
worship of all civilized lands. When Constantine, there- 
fore, embraced the new faith, he was himself at the head 
of a Pagan system of Church and State; he found co- 
existing a Christian system performing also the functions 
of Church and State; with this he formed an alliance, 
dropping the Church element of the Pagan scheme, 
appropriating the State element of the Christian, but 
leaving without much interference its ecclesiastical offices. 
Thus two social mechanisms, long independent and even 
antagonistic, recognised each other; imstead of either 
absorbing the other, they entered into compromise and 
partnership ; and the false distinction between secular 
and spiritual things became established. The subsequent 
dissolution of the Empire confirmed and widened this 
distinction. One temporal sword no longer held sway 
over the whole geographical extension of the faith: but 
while Christendom retained its unity, new centres of poli- 
tical government were everywhere forming themselves, 
and creating distinct social systems ; the incipient promise 
of modern European nations. Provinces had long esta- 
blished their independent sovereignty, before the ecclesi- 
astical power ceased to be Catholic; and even the mere 
partnership of Constantine’s creation was destroyed by the 
vicissitudes which caused the dismemberment of the Empire 
to precede the disruption of the Church. 

It is evident also that the growth of sacerdotal doctrine 
could not but contribute to the same end. Not that this 
would deny to the Church any of the proper powers of 
the State. But not even the genius of a Gregory could 
reduce the world to an avowed theocracy. And, failing 
this, Priesthood takes the other course, and denies to the 
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State the powers of the Church ; claims supernatural offices 
which no human governor may touch, yet without which 
all other ordering of life is vain; and thus goes apart from 
the system which it cannot appropriate and absorb. The 
Catholic doctrine, it is true, maintains an accord, to some 
extent, between the civil and ecclesiastical powers as to 
their ends; both are to secure obedience to the moral law 
of God. But the one is an earthly, the other a divine 
instrument, for this end: and till the sceptre is content to 
do the bidding of the crozier, it is but the emblem of an 
agency unaccepted and unblessed. 

But of all the causes tending to detach from each other 
the ideas of Church and State, none has had so powerful an 
operation as the Lutheran tenet of Justification by faith. 
[t represents Christianity as entirely annulling all Law; 
and substituting a principle at variance with any lingering 
consciousness of its dictates. It treats the whole system 
of feelings connected with the moral sense, the scrupu- 
lous care, the self-denying resolve, the binding pressure 
of duty, the recoil from retributory justice,—as the cha- 
racteristic marks of an unregenerate mind: and regards 
the extinction of all these in a sentiment of reliance on the 
sacrifice of Calvary, as a necessary act of Christian self- 
renunciation, fulfillmg the one great end of Revelation. 
Now the State subsists wholly on the natural sense of 
obligation ; according to the Lutheran view, the Church 
subsists wholly to supplant it. The State proclaims the 
supremacy of Law; the Church, its abrogation. The State 
relies on the hopes and fears of responsible beings; the 
Church triumphs in their annihilation. Thus the two in- 
stitutions aim at ends directly contradictory : the conditions 
of mind which they severally seek to produce in a people 
cannot co-exist; and every individual successfully ruled 
by the one is detained or reclaimed from the other. The 
State, in short, belongs wholly to the system of unconverted 
human nature and a perishing world: and is the positive 
opposite of the Church, which, by agencies beyond the 
compass of our will, gathers out of that world an emanci- 
pated community of saints. This doctrine is the true source 
of the modern notion of a “separation of Church and 
State :” and in proportion to their earnestness in its adop- 
tion, do English sects distinguish themselves in the agita- 
Zz 2 
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tion of which this phrase is the symbol. The strength of 
Voluntaryism lies in the belief that the ends of Christianity 
are not moral ends. 

From this brief account of the disturbances which have 
interrupted the original partnership between the two ele- 
mentary powers of society, some augury may be collected 
as to their possible re-approximation. We have found 
them drawn into contrast with each other by historical 
differences of origin in their present form; by doctrinal 
differences as to their ends; and practical differences as to 
their means. The effects arising from the first of these 
may fairly be expected to wear out. The accidental con- 
ditions under which Christian institutions on the one hand, 
and the political arrangements of modern Europe on the 
other, developed themselves into their present form, offer 
now but the mere inert resistance of custom to the perma- 
nent force of natural human sentiment: and must insen- 
sibly yield up their influence to the new social tendencies 
in which that sentiment will ever re-assert itself. Then, 
the doctrinal schemes by which the ends of Church and 
State have been brought into contrariety either as to their 
nature or as to their extent, are, in our estimation, false. 
Neither have the sacerdotal claims which would add a 
supernatural function to the moral duties of the Church, 
any foundation in Christianity: nor is the Lutheran dis- 
regard of Law, which would withdraw from the Church 
the moral aims of the State, anything but the exaggeration 
of a truth which leads to no such consequence. There 
remains, as the only real and essential distinction between 
the two institutions, a practical difference in their means. 
Coercion must be habitually employed by the civil society 
against the violator of its laws, irrespectively of the of- 
fender’s own sense of justice; by the religious society, 
never. The only punishments it can invoke in this latter 
relation are such as may be in accordance with the pledged 
conscience of the transgressor, constituting an outward 
expression of his remorse, and partaking of the nature of 
penance: or else, they must amount to simple expulsion, 
—an act which may have no doubt a penal effect, but is 
intended as merely declaratory of a cessation of the bond 
of connection. The ground of this distinction is found in 
the verv idea of the two associations. Both aim at the 
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governance of life by moral law; but with this difference : 
the Church proceeds on the assurance that all men are 
conscious of that law; the State, on the observation that 
some men violate it. The Church assumes their anxiety 
to serve it; the State, their reluctance. The Church, 
looking round on the sphere of human temptation, speaks 
out in the vow, “ We will not;” the State, in the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not.” The Church therefore, from 
its very nature, relies upon the feeling of moral Reverence ; 
the State, on the dread of Retribution. If all its proper 
purposes could be accomplished by the former, nothing 
would remain for the latter to achieve: but conscience 
failing to prevent evil in its spiritual beginnings, fear must 
interpose to arrest its external development. The State 
is thus the dernier ressort to the Church,—society’s forlorn 
hope for the check of moral ills. And hence it is, that it 
must never fail; or else, being an expression of the com- 
munity’s strength of Will, it loses its right, no less than 
its might: while the Church, representing the common 
aspiration towards a perfection that cannot cease to be 
owned as divine, remains unimpaired through all failures. 
It is obvious that the characteristic use of coercion by 
the State, though a peculiarity in the nature of its means, 
must introduce a limitation into the system of ends at 
which it aims. There is no human good, no element of 
social perfection, which it might not fitly attempt to 
realize, if there were reasonable hope of success. But 
wielding no instruments except the hope of public re- 
ward and the fear of public punishment, it is unable to 
reach the whole of life; and large provinces of duty must 
remain beyond its vigilance and control. Without at- 
tempting to draw any exact boundary around its proper 
realm,—which indeed must vary with the historical con- 
ditions by which it is environed,—it is clear that it can 
take cognizance only of external actions, susceptible of 
attestation ; that it cannot regulate acts of simple pru- 
dence and imprudence; that, even of injuries, ouly those 
can be brought within its power which admit of definition, 
and of something like admeasurement, both as to their 
intent and as to their effects. Though, however, these 
limitations might be carried further, we altogether deny 
that they reduce the business of the State to the “ pro- 


tection of body and goods.” We believe that a govern- 
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ment which refuses to attempt more will soon be unable 
to accomplish this: and that when it seems to move with 
success within these narrow bounds, the order of which it 
boasts is bequeathed from an age when it aspired to a 
nobler power, and is sustained by sentiments lingering 
from that better time. The superannuated village school- 
master may retire into the dignity of village constable ; 
and when he sees the decent “habits, the quiet security, 

the neighbourly respect, prevailing in the place, not a 
abbage stolen from the gardens, nor a bit of washed linen 
threatened in the fields ; the old man may indulge in com- 
placent reflections on the potency of his office, and see in 
all this the terrors of his staff. He forgets that he taught 
the alphabet before he vindicated the law; that the men 
and women in the cottages were, a few years ago, the boys 
and girls on his old school-be nch ; that the kindly thoughts 
around him were born in the play-ground, or the cricket- 
green; and that the reverent sense of Christian hope and 
duty, first awakened by his own serious voice, are the real 
guardians of the peace and order he admires. <A State 
that, on the appointment of some philosophy more easy 
than wise, 1s in a condition to retire into official “ pro- 
tector of body and goods,’ must have had some more 
respectable occupation in its youth. 

On the whole, we should say, as the general result of 
the previous reflections, that the Cuurcu is that system of 
organized agencies by which men in society may be led 
towards compliance with the whole moral law, through 
reverence: and that the Srare is that system of organized 
agencies by which men in society may be led to comply 
with such parts of the moral law as are within the reach of 
public reward and punishment. Besides the Church proper, 
including the arrangements (1) for worship, (2) for educa- 
tion, there are a number of unorganized agencies of the 
same class: they comprise the whole set of influences 
proceeding from higher minds upon lower, whether in 
domestic government, in the exercises of charity, in 
literature, or in social intercourse. And besides the State 
proper, including (1) the legislative, (2) the judicial, 
(3) the executive systems, there are also a number of 
unorganized agencies of the same class: they comprise 
the whole set of prudential motives, whether from physical 
pleasure and pain, from public opinion, or from expec 
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\ tation of future reward and punishment. It is evident, 
that if the Church, in this largest sense, were perfect 
in its action, the State functions would never come into 
existence, but always stand at zero: that if, on the other 
hand, the Church had no action, the State functions would 
become infinite, and cease to be possible: and that every 
success of the Church is a burthen taken from the State. 
What then is the conclusion to be drawn as to the mutual 
relation of the two institutions? Manifestly this: since a 
Society-in-State has no ends of self-government, which the 
same Society-in-Church does not aim to anticipate and 
realize in a better way, the former has the deepest interest 
in aiding the experiment of the latter. In principle, then, 
we see no ground for denouncing the interposition of civil 
support on behalf of educational and religious institutions. 
If it be competent to the sovereign authority to spend the 
resources of the country in punishing wrong-doers, it seems 
perverse to say that the same authority may not engage 
itself in preventing their existence. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the abstract conclusion which we have stated lies ata 
vast distance from the practical questions which create the 
ecclesiastical controversies of the present day ; and affords 
but an incipient clue to guide us through their in- 
tricacies. The State authorities may have the right 


to aid the Church; but suppose they cannot find it 

that the national sources of Reverence he among the 
unorganized agencies, and have deserted the visible eccle- 
siastical system ; suppose that the citizens, unconscious of 
the devout sentiments which unite them at heart, are so 


sensitive about the formal beliefs which separate them in 


i 


understanding, that a common recognition by the sove- 


reign power threatens an implacable strife ; suppose it im- 


possible to gain assurance that the thing aided ts a Church 
and a national Church—that is, does really inspire rever- 





ence Sor the bligations of cilizensh ip -—what then is to be 
done? Can the right take effect’ or, for want of the 
proper historical conditions, must it be inactive till better 
times? We shall not attempt to resolve these questions 
now; anxious, in tracing our path through the theory of 
Polity, to admit no disturbance from the sceptic laugh, 
and fanatic fears, and party rage, that confuse every 
entrance on its practice. 
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ES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


[. Illustrations of Unitarian Christianity, consisting 
chiefly of practical and moral applications of its principles. 
In a series of Discourses. By William Hineks, F.L.S 

2mo, pp. 824. London: J. Chapman. 1845. 

Adequately to review these Sermons would require a pre- 
liminary discussion of the religious philosophy of our nature. 
They proceed upon views of our moral constitution, and of 
the relations of God to the soul, which to us appear philo- 
sophically irreligious. They represent Conscience to be 
entirely constructive ; and God to have no living contact with 
the soul. Our closest intercourse with God is not that of 
spirit with spirit, but only the inward reception and prac- 
tical application of Principles ; there is nothing of natural 
or original inspiration for each soul of Man; the sense of 
right and wrong is the result of education ; and Christ does 
not aim to place us in his own relations to the Father. 
Thus it is denied that we have “any natural perception of 
the beauty of virtue and the odiousness of vice,” (p. 294,) 
and it is maintained that any belief in divine influences, 
in direct communication with God, “ supposes an interfer- 
ence with the natural course of causes and effects,’—a 
miracle, however constantly repeated. (P. 116 and 131.)— 
Sermons cannot possibly afford the depth and fulness of 
treatment required for this great theme, the spiritual philo- 
sophy of our Nature ;—nor could we present our own views 
on these subjects in the shape of strictures on a Volume of 
Discourses by one of the most respected Ministers in the 
Unitarian Denomination, without feeling that we had 
chosen both an unsuitable and an ungracious occasion for 
the exposition of a system of religious thought. Yet it 
would be impossible to review these Discourses without 
continually differing with their doctrines, and giving 
opimions upon points which yet we should have to leave 
unexamimed. When we take up this discussion, as we hope 
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at an early period, it must be upon its own merits alone, 
and apart from all personal bearings. 

When we avow our disagreement with the religious phi- 
losophy of Mr. Hincks, we of course disclaim the implication 
of everything practically invidious. Mr. Hincks will per- 
fectly understand that we do not profess to be more, or 
more truly, religious, because we do not adopt his spiritual 
philosophy. Apart from these points of difference, we value 
these Discourses as instructive, manly, and rational. Their 
principal subjects are, “ The Moral Perfections of God ;” 
“The Practical Tendency of Unitarian Christianity ;” 
“The Doctrine of Divine Influences ;” “ Mystery in Reli- 
gion ;” “ Christianity an intellectual and spiritual Faith ;” 
“The retributory effect of Memory ;” “ The education of 
Conscience ;’ “The progressive and the permanent in 
Christianity.” The style is clear, simple and direct, but 
wanting that force and precision which is the result only of 
great concentration of mind. As a specimen we select 
from the last sermon an excellent passage, in which per- 
haps the style is above the general level of the volume :— 


‘* One other view of the progressive character of our religion 
must not be omitted. It is no dry system of truth to be im- 
plicitly believed, but an intellectual and spiritual faith, which, 
though it resists every destructive influence, when submitted in 
the crucible of a strong mind to the furnace-flame of earnest 
thought, gives forth valuable products, which had not previously 
been detected. The written word does not convey to us the 
whole of Christianity: the meditations of the good and wise will 
draw forth subjects for admiration and reflection previously un- 
known. There are doctrines capable of satisfying, improving, 
and consoling the best minds, which form no part of the direct 
teachings of Christ or his immediate followers, but which may, 
by the application of reason, be derived from the unquestionable 
teachings of the New Testament, with a clearness and certainty 
that render them truly important and edifying. We are not to 
receive Christianity, as giving us in its actual records, all the 
information on religious subjects which we are capable of pos- 
sessing, or ought to desire, but as affording us materials, by the 
proper use of which we may erect for ourselves a beautiful struc- 
ture of truth and Divine knowledge, as the home of our souls, 
cherishing our best affections, and educating us for the heaven to 
which our hopes are directed. 

‘It is at least very doubtful whether anything merelv external 
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in Christianity has a fixed and permanent character. Forms of 
worship may differ in different places and periods. Ceremonies 
may be deemed useful for a time, and may be changed or pass 
away. Churches, like empires, may rise and fall, but the spirit of 
the Gospel may remain; poured forth like a stream from a foun- 
tain, it may enliven itself by its contests with the obstacles it en- 
counters, deposit, in its later course, the impurities it had taken 
up, and at length, roll along calmly and brightly, to refresh and 
fertilize the world, and develop all the germs of good which 
the Almighty hand has implanted in the nature of man.—P. 318 


Il. Brief Remarks on some of the Doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. By a Graduate of Oxford.—Pp. 24. 
London: Cradock and Co. 1844. 


This is a well-written pamphlet, apparently by a Sabel- 
lian clergyman. Its view is, that the common representa- 
tions of the Trinity, if brought toa philosophical test, must 
be discarded ; and that the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, of the Scriptures, and of the 
Creeds themselves, is Unitarian, in the high Arian sens¢ 
It breathes a prayer for the speedy destruction of the ver- 
bal theology of the schools, to which we devoutly say, 
Amen ! 


III. Tracts for Manhood. On Regeneration, Social 
Moral, and Spiritual. By Young England. (Author of the 
Tract Aries, on Seeming.) London. 1845. 


This Tract is to us a most melancholy exhibition. Here 
is a man, not witnout cleverness, so lost to all decent self- 
respect, that he glories in being the mere ape of Messrs 
Carlyle and Emerson. He aspires, indeed, in the Dedica- 
tion, to be the “‘ Brother-Man” of his divinities. We deny 
the brotherhood, and see nothing man/y in simious imita- 
tions. Will not men of real genius perceive the evil they 
commit in adopting a mannerism? Our author would not 
find it so easy to play Mr. Carlyle, after the fashion of “ The 
Life of Schiller.” 
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IV. Fasting not a Christian Duty. An Essay, occa- 
sioned by the increased Importance attached to its Ob- 
servance. By John Collyer Knight, of the British Mu- 
seum. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1845. 

This is a philosophic and scholar-like refutation, on 
scriptural grounds, of ascetic Christianity. It is equally 
charitable as enlightened, and “ despises” no man for fast- 
ing, if his conscience bids him. 





V. Luther Revived: or, a Short Account of Johannes 
Ronge, the Bold Reformer of the Catholic Church iu 
Germany. By A. Andresen. London. 1845. 

The Cathedral of Treves, among other relics, claims the 
possession of the seamless coat of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
In the autumn of 1844, the Bishop (Arnoldi) of Treves pro- 

a claimed “a plenary indulgence for ever to all these faith- 
ful believers who, during the exhibition of the holy coat, 
should make a pilgrimage to Treves, and contribute some- 
thing towards repairing and embellishing the cathedral.” 
The pilgrims arrived in vast numbers, and from all coun- 
tries, entered the church in processions, prostrated them- 
selves before the relic, and worshipped it by singing 
a hymn beginning with the words, “ Holy coat, pray for 
us!” Miracles ensued. The sick were healed, and the 
eyes of the blind opened. Women and children are 
crushed to death by the concourse, and the poorer pil- 
grims, such is the unusual demand for provisions, nearly 
perish from starvation. The scheme prospers, and the 
funds of the Cathedral are replenished. 

Johannes Ronge, in the spirit of Luther, raises his 
voice against these enormities; denounces the idle and 
shocking superstition, and paints the scenes of vice, fraud, 
robbery, licentiousness, and hypocrisy, inseparable from 
such occasions. He addresses the Bishop in the tone of 
an Apostle, and fifty thousand copies of his address are 
sold in a fortnight. The Bishop becomes alarmed, and 
consults the Pope. Ronge refuses to recant a word, and 
is excommunicated, Immediately the enthusiasm runs like 

spreading fire all over Germany, and Ronge is elevated 
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into a hero and martyr. He issues an address, spirited 
but bitter, to the “ Papists in Germany,’ and lays the 
foundations of a National German Catholic Church, inde- 
pendent of Roman darkness. Great excitement is said to 
prevail at Breslau, Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, Hamburgh 
Frankfort on the Maine, Offenbach, Munich, and many 
other places. At Oldenburgh even Protestants are pre- 
paring to embrace this German Catholic Church, alleging 
that Luther intended only to purify, and not to abi indon 
the Catholic Church. We can add now only the points 
on which Ronge rejects the doctrines of Romanism, and 
may return to this remarkable movement again :— 

That priests only may receive the Sacrament in both 
kinds. 2. Thecanonizations. 3. The invocation of saints, 
and image and relic worship. 4. The doctrine of Indul- 
gences, and sacerdotal Absolutions. 5. Fasting. 6. The 
celebration of divine Service in Latin. 7. The Celibacy of 
the clergy. 8. The sinfulness of intermarriage between 
Protestants and Catholics. 9. That the Pope is the repre- 
sentative, and Vicegerent of Christ. 


VI. The Truth-Seeker. Nos. 1,2, 3. Edited by Dr. 
I’. R. Lees, of Leeds. 

It is something very refreshing to see a fortnightly 
periodical intended for the People, and published at a low 
price, coming out under this honest and promising title. 
The choice and classification of the subjects to be handled 
by it, may indeed appear at first sight somewhat comical ; 
they are,— Education, Chemistry, Dietetics, Physiology 
Social Economy, Intellectual and Moral Philo sophy and 
Logic, Biblical Criticism, and Christian Theology.” But 
we suspect that the Editor knows for whom he is providing 
intellectual and moral nutriment, better than they do who, 
with ourselves, may have smiled on reading the above 
catalogue. He has, in fact, seized upon subjects which are 
at present interesting large classes of the improvable part 
the community; and while the Temperance movement 

vearies of the sameness of its topics, and the Sanatory- 
saiiitiane of-the-People question asks aid from the people 
themselves, and Priests are struggling to keep or to regain 
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the monopoly of religious thought and instruction,—the 
bold Editor of this Periodical steps forth to sustain the 
vigour, while he varies the monotony, of the first; to 
discourse excellent advice on the virtues of cold water, by 
way of assistance to the second; and to show the gentle- 
men who are filling dioceses with the merits of the surplice 
question, that other men are eliciting a higher and better 
truth from Christianity, than the mooters of form and 
ceremony think of. 

The Editor speaks thus to his readers,—‘ Our aim is to 
furnish a fitting organ to the free and earnest worshippers 
of Truth ; to that young and thoughtful band of spirits 
whose march and motto are ‘ onwards ;’—who prefer since- 
rities to shams—who love realities too well to care for 
names—and who live by a faith in the Good and the True, 
so earnest and so excelling, that they can doubt neither 
the eternity of its object, nor the authority of its obli- 
gation.” The spirit and independence with which the 
Editor adheres to his high purpose, will be shown by a 
notice to a correspondent, which we observe in the third 
number,—“ We have no ambition to please the intolerant 
and the illiberal. Against intolerance we declare a deadly 
and unceasing hostility. Looking at God and Truth, we 
shall disregard alike the frowns and the favours of men, 
and go on in the path we have marked out. If men can only 
bear their own opinions, they are not Truth-seekers, but 
the worshippers of pride and prejudice.” 

We hail the appearance of this class of right-principled, 
philanthropic, and yet free publications, as one of the best 
means for the prev valence of a true spiritual Christianity ; 
and we shall be rejoiced indeed to hear that the Truth- 
Seeker meets with an extensive popular support. 


VII. The first principle of Church Government: an In- 
duction from Scriptural Examples. A Sermon, by A. J. 
Scott, M.A. London: Darling. 1845. 

The author of this discourse is one of a small but in- 
creasing order of men, gradually collecting itself from the 
higher thought of many denominations, and, in spite of its 
miscellaneous character, tending steadily to one result, 
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the reconciliation of philosophic culture and religious faith. 
Too free and quick to form himself upon the model of any 
authorised creed, too earnest and faithful to live the life of 
acquiescence or pretence, he is content, we believe, to 
occupy an anomalous position as a religious teacher, 
without recognised status in any sect, but secure of a 
respectful hearing within and around the precincts of 
many. [His writings display the resources of a subtle un- 
derstanding, and the fearless justice of a wise and devout 
heart, loving the partial element of good that lurks in 
every error he refutes. They are not free from the faults 
incident to the class of minds to which he belongs, or 
rather perhaps to the work which they have to do. They 
have not the compactness and synthetic directness ob- 
servable in the productions of men who belong to a system ; 
but are exploratory and analytical; presenting glimpses of 
a priort philosophy, with an eclectic criticism of existing 
theologies; and rather contributing a portion of materials 
for a comprehensive faith, than furnishing a complete re- 
presentation of the writer’s Christianity. Those therefore 
who, in reading an author, are more anxious to find out 
what he is to be called, than what he is, will rise from Mr. 
Scott’s publications with something of uneasiness: few 
others, we think, can lay them down without something of 
intellectual gratitude and moral respect. 

The Sermon on the first principle of Church Govern- 
ment undertakes to show that there exists no positive 
divine enactment, either of Scripture or of Apostolical 
Tradition, for the administration of the Christian Church ; 
and that the choice of ecclesiastical methods should be 
determined in every age by religious expediency,—that is, 
by the apparent fitness of the means to promote the 
spiritual end they are to serve. The absence of this fitness 
is the certain mark of the divine veto; its presence, of the 
divine sanction. This is argued, not on abstract grounds, 
but by a direct induction of historical examples from the 
Scriptures. The characteristic features, first of the He- 
brew, then of the Christian, religious organization, are 
passed under review ; in the several instances of the Jew- 
ish administration of justice, the schools of the prophets 
and the synagogue, it is shown that they were not 
creations of direct statutory authority, but arose out of 
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the natural application of good sense, and devout wisdom 
to the exigencies of the time; and in the constitution of 
the earlest Christian assemblies, in the appointment of an 
order of deacons, and in the proceedings of what is called 
the First Council at Jerusalem, it is proved that old usages 
were assumed or rejected, and new methods adopted, simply 
on account of their manifest relation to the end in view. 
All these transactions were sanctioned and confirmed by 
the Holy Spirit ; whose presence, therefore, is evinced not 
by the suspension of rational thought, but by its exercise, 
and whose living authority is best revered by a free prefer- 
ence of its present suggestions over its past machinery. 
‘None, I suppose, will contend, if the principle of expediency, 
that is, of fitness to an end, were admissible as a foundation for 
rules of the Church during the Scriptural times, that it is inad- 
missible now; that plans adopted for their usefulness’s sake three 
thousand or eighteen hundred years ago, may not for usefulness’s 
sake be changed for others at the present day. It seems hardly 
needful to say, that the evidence of expediency being the Scrip- 


tural ground for such arrangements, would not in any instance 


be a reason for change; but only a proof of the lawfulness of 
change, if sufficient reason can be shown. What was suited to 
1 given purpose in Judea, a.p. 34, may be the best wav of effect- 


ing the same in England, a.p. 1845; then in the strength of such 

isonableness let it abide. But if, on the contrary, being chosen 
for its adaptation to certain circumstances, these have passed away, 
its fitness has passed away along with them; and therefore let it 
not abide. The sun-dial, if it stand now surrounded by walls that 
shut out the ravs, must be shifted into the sunshine. If the sea 
has receded by miles from the ancient harbour, let every stone of 
it be carried down within the water-mark. The Church is too 
venerable in her primzeval and eternal essence, and too busy with 
the real work to do, for her to need or to care to amuse an anti- 
quarian curiosity with the maintenance of mere monuments of ne- 
cessities that exist no longer.’’—P. 6. 


The several Scriptural examples are discussed in a way 
which at once gives support to the general argument, and 
evinces a true and lively apprehension of the historical 
circumstances to which they refer. It would be inexcus- 
able to quote largely from a publication accessible on such 
easy terms. But we cannot refrain from citing the follow- 
ing admirable rebuke of the truly infidel conservatism of 
the present day :-— 
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“The truth is, the view presented, wars with the vis inertia, 
the sluggishness of the human intellect and heart. Weakness 
tries to narrow every thing. Rules are substitutes for thinking. 
A man is praised because he has brought the truth into a nut- 
shell; pared it down to suit his own grasp, determined it all by 
some single, simple proposition (because the rest of its elements 
ask for more room than he has to give): such a one is called a 
clear-headed logician. But all the while, the truth has escaped 
him ; it is but a caput mortuum, but ashes, that he has collected 
in his logical crucible; and truth remains as before, wide and 
free as the heavens. And the heart is narrow as well as 
the head. We do not like the demands of the Divine Spirit upon 
us. A Church that is to subsist only in the strength of a 
perpetual dealing with the realities of her situation—a perpetual 
struggle, that is, against the devil and the flesh and the world— 
is too great a strain upon us. As the effort of modern politics 
has been to produce the effects of honesty by a certain mechan- 
izing of unprincipled selfishness ; the aim of modern ecclesiastical 
systems is so to mechanize a body of worldly men as shall answer 
the purposes of religion. But religion alone can answer these 
purposes. The Spirit alone can do spiritual work. ‘ But how, 4 
then, shall we do without spiritual men? On your principle, 
what rule shall supply their place ?? You cannot do without them 


No rule can supply their place.” —P. 52. 





VIII. On the Principles and Objects of Human Punish- 
ments. An Essay. By Constantine Estlin Prichard, B.A., 
Balliol College. Oxford: Macpherson. 1844. 

This unpublished Prize Essay, read in the Theatre at 
Oxford, has fallen into our hands: and, notwithstanding 
the anticipations naturally excited by the name and 
parentage of the author, we find in it so unexpectedly able 
and comprehensive an exposition of the theory of Punish- 
ment, that we desire to put on record the fact that such 
an Essay exists, and recommend our readers to procure it 
if they can. The author examines in succession the several 
ends assigned for human punishment by writers on Morals 
and Jurisprudence ; Prevention of Crime—Moral Amend- 
ment to the criminal and others—Reparation to the suf- 
ferer—Satisfaction to the law of Justice. His main object 
is to restore the last of these to the place which natural 
instinct, the law of conscience, and the rule of Scripture 
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combine to give it among the final causes of punishment ; 
and from which it has been dislodged, not only by the 
authority of Bentham, but by the startling concurrenc¢ 

Plato, Locke, Hobbes, Hume, Blackstone, Beecaria 
Whately. Not that he would by any means exclude all 
reference to the other objects of penal law ; only he con- 
ceives that they are best secured when regard is had, in 
the first place, to the moral guilt of the offender; that to 
exclude this consideration altogether, except as accident- 
ally impheated with the others, would be an impossible out- 
rage upon the popular seuse of justice; and that not till 
it is recognised as the primary rule, and the rest are ad- 


mitted as subsidiary, to help it out where its application 
becomes impracticable, will any sound basis be found for 
the theory and the art of jurisprudence. He shows 
that the efficacy of punishment as a means both for the 
prevention of crime and for the amend itof the criminal 
depends mainly on its felt sspentio ment to guilt; and 
that the “ inutility ” of excessive everity Is reter Die to 


the conviction of its injustice. He freely owns the diff 
] ) 


culty of measuring and legally defining the degrees of eri 


minality chargeable upon offenders ; but maintains that at 
least a certain rude classification of actions on this prin 
ciple 1s possible ; that, if the estimate of the cov sequences 
of action be thought an easier task, he also shares the 


benefit of this facility,—for all consequences capable of 
being forescen enter as elements into the account of guilt 
aud that whatever complexity in the problem the legisla- 
ture may still be unable to resolve, may be safely left to 
judicial discretion. The argument is too closely connected 
to admit of advantageous citation; and the subject too 
large and important to allow of its critical treatment in 
this short notice, or to escape our fuller consideration 
hereafter. To our imperfect indication of the contents of 
this Essay we will only add, that, though its doctrine is 
at variance with current opinions, it is advocated with 
modesty and simplicity; and the spirit of the discussion is 
marked by the manly respect for intellectual authorities 
which distinguishes the scholar from the pedant, and the 
thoughtful intentness on the truth which elevates the phi- 
losopher above the dialectician. We extract an impressive 
passage on the operation of law as an instrument of edu- 
CurisTiAn TeacHer.—No. 28 2A 
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cation and discipline toa people. After speaking of penal- 
ties for small offences, as no exception to his theory, Mr 
Pritchard says — 

Nor let it be said that there is no moral end answered by 
unishing such trifles, but that the scle object is prevention of 


8) 
! 
} } nr 7 y 
tne particular acts. No one can con 


ve how much a respect for 
the rights of property as a moral habit is upheld by laws which 
} 


proscribe fraud and dishonesty in trifling instances. Human laws 
> } ] ] -. { } 
cannot, indeed, supply a living principle of truth and honesty 
ag a ; 
but they can do much, incalculably much, by maintaining the 


external rule in all the dealines of man with man. And how in- 
finitely more important does this remark become, when it 1s 
remembered that these temptations are to the poor, occasions of 


forming a moral habit that scarcely exist among the higher classes ; 
who can say what is the effect in trving and strengthening the 
rule of conscience, that the duties of honesty and fair-dealing, t 
them hard duties and real trials, are written up over hd 


— 


it were by the hand of the State, not on brazen tablets at the 
corner of the streets, but visible at every turn in the dailv 


le mek er } 1 
transactions of life. It Is 1n leed a real Cons ition to those who 


\ 


reflect upon the many moral disadvantages to which the poor aré 
ib} ct, that these v ry temptations mav become the means of 
strengthening the moral principle, and training it in the path of 
dutv. The same heroic virtue which leads to splendid sacrifices 
and works of self-denying benevolence in noble characters in high 
stations, May spring up unseen in the poor man’s breast, fostered 
and strengthened by the hardness of his lot and the pressure of 
daily want. The same living and mysterious power by which the 
elm, planted in a rich soil, expands its branches in majestic sym- 
metry, can work in the lowly ash on the rugged mountain soil, 
| 


under the cold blasts; and the glowing ornaments of its humb 
boughs, though seldom seen by the eye of man, bear witness that 


’ ] oe eae. Pare 
it lacks not the principle of fruitfulness and beauty But if this b 
so, how Important it is that the laws should present, as far as the 


can, a true standard of justice; that they should at all events 
throw no stumbling-block in the way of those over whom thev 


bear a real and ever-present swav; to whom they are a warning, 
a guide, and an aid if they speak in unison with the voice of con- 
science ; but if they contradict it, become instead a p 


uzzle and i 
hindrance, perhaps a galling chain and a cruel voke! 

is The subject here opened is too wide to be fully treat d, but one 
other remark seems In strict connection with the immediate object 
of this discussion. Who can doubt that if the poor and n t the 


rich had the making of the law: , the rule of crime and punishment 
would be vastly different from what it is at present’ Trifling 
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offences against property would never then have been made the 
highest crimes, for it would not have been the interest of the law- 
givers to punish them most heavily. Was it on the principle of 
estimating a crime by its guilt, or by its injury to society, that 
sheep-stealing was punished with death, while adultery was not a 
crime at all, tojudge by the statute-book? Surely because it was 
for the interest of the higher orders that the laws were made: 
and as long as the wealthy are legislators—to all appearance as 
long as the present state of the world shall last—the interests of 
society will continue to mean those of the higher orders. By the 
very constitution of the world, the vengeance of the laws will 
always fall heaviest on the poor, not because they deserve it most, 
but because the kind of crimes to which they are tempted are most 
generally the objects of legal punishment; and this, not from 
any ill intention or neglect on the part of rulers, but from the very 
conditions under which society exists. Is it not therefore most 
important to assert in the penal code, that there is such a thing 
as justice—that the good of their masters, for this is what it 
comes to, is not alone the sacred principle of law ; at least not to 
blazen out, as legislators, magistrates, judges, philosophers, and 
preachers in modern times go out of their way to do, that the 
Eternal Justice shall not be recognised in the system of the State, 
that the voice of conscience shall find no echo in human laws. 
Who can wonder, if in the eyes of the poor the minister of God’s 
vengeance has seemed (what he almost professed to be) the 
minister of man’s caprices,—that the sword of justice has seemed 
the tvrant’s axe, and her awful, yet benign countenance assumed 
the frowning mask of malice and oppression.’’—P. 42. 





